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Price. {$2.50 in advunce 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


That Teachers in the Front Rank of Educational Progress 
ENDORSE and 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
That Baron Nile Posse has done more to Sr'en tne 
“LING SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL L- 
TURE ” in this country than any other teacher. 


The Swedish System of Educational 
Cymnastics. 
By BARON NiLs Pogsss, M.G. Revised aud Enlarged 
tion, Price, $2.00. 
(A Substavtial Discount to Teachers and Schools.) 
This book elucidates the theory and practice of the 
LING SYSTEM better than any other published, 


Handbook of School Cymnastics of 
the Swedish System. 
By BARON NILs Posss. Price 50 cts (Nearly ready.) 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Life and Works of Horace Mann. 
Containing His Life, His Lectures, Reports, Essays. 
ete. Edited by his son, GEO. COMBS MANN, 65 vols. 
sfparitely. Crown Svo. $12.50 per set, net; 
82.50 pr. vul., net. 


A Library of History. 
THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS. 
S.M.BURNHAM 2 vols. Price, $6.00. A Record 
of the Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges, and Treaties 
of the World’s History. 
American Oratory. 
SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS. 


By W8NDELL PHILLIPS, Second Series, with Por- 
trait. Price, $2.50. 


TEACHERS ALL WANT TO 

Know something of PSYCHOLOGY, and Chan- 
cellor Payne’s Recent Trauslation of the great work 
of the famons French scholar, GABRIEL COM- 
PAYRE, which is already in the hands of thou- 
sands of teachers who are perfecting themselves 
in this important study, contains just what it is 
essential to know. 


The Elements of Psychology. 
Translated by WM. H. PAYNE, Ph.D, Price to 
Teachers, $1.00, net. 
Clear-—Com prehensive —Complete. 


We Publish the Best 
Line of Supplementary Reading in the market. 
Books for all grades. Will send complete list upon 
application, 


MANY CITIES AND TOWNS 
Where Physiology, with special Reference to the 
Effects of Stimulants and Nareetics on the Human 
System has been taught orally, propose to give their 
pupils the benfit of more complete temperauce in- 
struction and in order to provide them with the 
t Text-Books will introduce the popular 


Blaisdell’s Revised Series of Physi- 
ologies. 

Revised und th . 
fer Direct Supervision of Mrs 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR LITTLE FO}.ES. Price, 

Adopted for Boston Schools May, 1891. 

Revised Edition of HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
Price, 42 cts. net. For Middle Ciasses, (In Press.) 

Revised Edition of OUR BODIES AND HOW 
WE LIVE, For Grammar Grades. (Ready soon.) 
Price, 60 cts. net. 

A GREAT SUCCESS /S LEE and SHEPARD'S 

LANGUAGE SERIES, 


Craded Lessons in Language. 
Price, 36 cts., net. 


Bright—Fresh—Attractive! 


Tweed’s GCrammar for Common 
Schools. 
Price, 30 cts., net, All the Essentials of Grammar in 
125 pages. In use in Boston, Cambridge, etc. 


Do not Forget 
That we publish a fine line of Speakers for all ages 
of pupils. 


A Great Work 
Is being accomplished in the line of securing better 
results in Geography ia the Public Schools by the 
use of King’s ethods and Aids in Geog- 
raphy. A Manual for Teachers. Price, g1 60, net. 
Presenting the most ful thods for impart- 
ing knowledge in this difficult branch. 


This Book, with 
Book First, Geographical Reader. (Home and 
School.) Price, 50 cts., net. 
Book Second, Geographical Reader. (This Con- 
tinent of Ours.) Price, 72 cts.. net. 
Others in Preparation) Enables the plis to ac- 
com plish Atty per cent. better work. 


We will mail to any address, a complete catalogue of our publications and specimen pages. 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St Boston 


aa MOST PRACTICAL MUSIC SYSTEM KNOWN. 


Jepson’s Music Reapers. 


By Pror. B. Jepson, 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Conn., for 25 years. 

A progressive series of music lessons embodying an entire course, from 
the first year of music study to the highest class of the high school. It 
embodies the best results of a long and valuable experience in school work, 
Its aim is to teach children not only how to sing but also to make them 
readers of music. Its plan is to present and elaborate one idea at a time, 
and to give in connection with each chapter, explanatory notes setting forth 
exactly what the teacher is to do, 

This system is most economical because (1) It consists of four books 
only. (2) It requires no charts. (3) It can be taught by the regular class 
teachers, so that the expense of a special instructor is dispensed with. 

It is productive of the very best results, and wherever the sytem is given 
a fair trial as in New York City, New Haven, Conn., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Hartford, Conn., New London, Conn., Troy, N. Y., &c. ; a// the pupils sing 
and read at sight independently. In the city of New Haven, where Pro- 
fessor Jepson teaches in the public schools, his pupils, taken from any part 
of the city, sing oratorios and other classical music with the ease and 


certainty of trained choristers, 

The Series was recently adopted at Toledo, Ohio ; Pottsville, Pa. ; Phoenix. 
ville, Pa. ; and Passaic, N. J., and has been in continual and successful use 
in a large number of the most important places in the United States. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
Book I., 63 pages, 30 cents. Book III., 161 pages, 50 cents. 
Book II., 86 pages, 35 cents. Book IV., 196 pages, 75 cents. 
Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in 
reference to the examination and introduction of this most successful series of music 
books is cordially invited. 
NEW YORK 


American Book Company 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
See last page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


D0 YOU SUBSCRIBE ror THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ? 


What Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler Thinks. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, N. 
Aug. 21, 1891. 

Dear Sir: The August BULLETIN, which came 
yesterday, has interested me so much that [ want 
to express my opinion that it is the very best 
issue of your educational newspaper that I have 
ever seen. Your review of the summer meetings, 
the dispassionate account of the unfortu- 
nate trouble at Cortland, and Superintendent 
Marble’s contribution, are all as good as any- 
thing of the kind can be. I congratulate you 
most cordially. Yours sincerely, 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


OnE DoLuaR A YEAR. 


WHAT SOME OTHER MEN HAVE THOUGHT. 


**T get a multitude of educational journals, but I 
read only three ef them. One of them is the SCHOOL 
BULUETIN.” — Hon JOHN HANCOCK, State Com- 
miss’r Public Schools, Columbus, O., Feb. 20, 1890. 


** We have a great number of exchanges, but there 
are pay three educational jourzals that I regularly 
read through, and one of them is the ScHOOL 
BULLETIN.” —GEORGE P. Brown, Editor of The 
Public School Journal.”’ — Feb. 20, 1850. 

‘* Permit me to add a word of commendation and 
appreciation for the articles which have recently 
appeared in the BULLETIN over your name. Their 
worth is all the more noticeable when compared with 
the trash that appears in so many of our educational 

pers.’’—GEORGE G. RYAN, Principal High School, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Sept. 15, 1899, 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Works of Frank H. Hall. 


HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER. This book is prepared for use in the Second 
Reader grades. By its use the teacher can soon discover whether the pupil understands the 
thought of the words he reads. A child, by its use, is taught at an early age to read under- 
standingly. By mail, 22 cents. 

HALL’S ARITHMETIC OF THE FARM AND WORKSHOP. This book 
contains only practical problems that are used by farmers, masons, contractors, architects, and 
lumber dealers. Many of the subjects have never found their way into text-books. By mail, 
28 cents. 

HALU’S HELPS IN THE STUDY OF HISTORY: —Consists of six cards, so 
printed that the student can arrange important historical events from 4000 b. C. to 1900 A, D. 
When finished by him the cards are iavaluable. Sent by mail, 25 cents. . 

Another excellent title on our list, is Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General 
History. By mail, 50 cents. om 

ress 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II), 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


These Pens have the : ita 
ens, fineness of elasticit 
private schools throughout the United States. 


qualities of perfect 
extensively adopted im 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT NIODERATE PRICES. 


the public an 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


They have all the 
and durability, and have been very 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. ie 


28 JOHN, STREET 


“good enough.” 


pencils, soft mediums, 


work. 


DON’ TS. 


Don't be without a pencil. — 
Don't think that any pencil is 


Don’t forget that the best made 
pencil is the cheapest pencil. 
Don’t forget that there are soft 


hard, and very hard pencils. 
Don’t forget that different pen- 
cils are made for different kinds of 


Don’t forget that different kinds 


of paper require 
pencils. 


mediums, 


Don’t blame the pencil when the 
fault is somewhere else. 

Don’t forget you are in America. 

Don’t believe that all good things 
come from over the ocean. 

Don’t use foreign pencils when 
you can get equally good ones that 
are made in your own country. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey Cry, N. J. 


Don’t forget that Dixon’s “Amer- 
ican Graphite” Pencils are made in 
America, by American workmen, 
and of American materials. 

Don't forget that if your station- 
er does not keep Dixon's Pencils, 
samples worth double the money 
will be sent you on receipt of 16c. 

Don't forget to mention the 
JoURNAL OF EpuCATION when you 
write for the samples. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


gy” MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 
FINE, 


BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
’ trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at or manu- 
ucts, 


facturing all new chemical we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a of the from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN,] 


AIDS 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &c. 


The best and cheanest line of Stencils in the mar- 
ket; 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


Blackboard 


STENCILS. 


Formerly uith 
AMERICAN TABLET co. |S C 00 ac - Dal S$ @| Prices reasonable. Sam- 
— plesfree. Liquid Slating 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


i al a In fart, everything that can be ghotegraphes can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTUGRAPHY & specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
' 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


chool Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, v School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at352 Washington Street, Roston, and examine the full stock, 
including the best assortment of 


MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New Ly at together with E. L. KELLoG@’s full line of Teachers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE & Bro. of Philadelphia. 


J. 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Penctis. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 

182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BELL, 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to|responstble parties. 


Slated and Renovated 
with Liquid slat 
ing ; also, Slated 
applied over old surface 


24 Portland St., J. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


14 years experience. sold for private use. 


LLOTTS Numbers, 303, 404, 
, 391, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


MOST 
RELIABLE 


To correct the constipated habit, 
remove sick -headache, relieve 
dyspepsia, to purify the blood; 
cure jaundice, liver complaint, and 
biliousness, Ayer’s Pills are un- 
equaled. They are an excellent 
after-dinner pill, assisting the pro- 
cess of digestion, and cleansing and 
strengthening the alimentary canal. 
When taken on the invasion of a 
cold or a fever, they effectually pre- 
vent further progress of the disease. 
Being sugar-coated and purely veg- 
etable, they are the best 


Family 
medicine, for old and young. Ayer’s Pills 
are indispensable to soldiers, sailors, camp- 
ers, miners, and travelers, and are every- 
where recommended by the medical fra- 
ternity. Dr. J. W. Haynes, Palouse, W. T., 
writes: ‘‘Ayer’s Pills are the most evenly bal- 
anced in their ingredients, of any I know of.” 

«For more than twenty years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills as a corrective for torpidity of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and to ward 
off malarial attacks, and they have always 
done perfect work.’ — E. P. Goodwin, Pub- 
lisher Democrat, St. Landry, La. 

*‘T was master of a sailing vessel for 
many years, and never failed to provide a 
supply of Ayer’s Pills, for the use of both offi- 
cers and men. They are a safe and reliable 


Cathartic 


and always give satisfaction.’? Harry 
Robinson, 52 E. Pearl st., Fair Haven, Conn. 

«‘For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, and 
having tried a variety of remedies, with 
only temporary relief, I began, about three 
months ago, the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
already my health is so much improved that 
I gladly testify to the superior merits of this 
cathartic.” — Manoel Jorge Pereira, Oporto, 
Portugal. 


Ayer’s Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Curiosities Both Angient Modern, 


Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 
Iadian Implements of War from any country, 


Scalps, kulls, Stono, Bone er Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes Knives, Pipes, Mortars, ‘ 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body « rnaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old ecins, shelis, precious stones, 
works (f art, aid curiosities of every kin’, Mineral 


One sample map 24x 35 in,, and one figure design 
17x 22 in., with complete catalogue, directions for 
using, ete., sent postpaid fur 10 cent stamp, if you 
mention this paper, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,,| LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. ard ene Ueitea Slates’ 


New Work and Chicago. 


HOUSTON'S 


Physical. Geography. 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 


NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
€41 Clay Street, San Franciscv, Cal. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


1891 Models. 4 Styles. 


318 
19918 


BY 
THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 


doiy 


— LATEST TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE, A 
MAPS. T l AD I Py 
Houston New Physical Geography is the reali- GEN TS WAN TED . Wemeriane, 
zation of what a text-book on this subject should be. Manofactured by Address Maps, 
It is @ book that will gladden the hearts of teachers |JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO.. | Charts, all kinds P 
and pupils. It is concise, comprehensive, up to the Blackb 
times, and in every respect an ideal text-book. ——S]———_R— = — ie ae H 
A copy of the book for examimation will be sent aii Erasers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. HE NV E 5 E Crayo: 
yons 
For further information please address NGL AND UREAU OF DUCA / ON 
Goff’s Historical Map of the U. & a 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular hi 


ELDREDGE & BRO., TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 


If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” forty weeks in a year, at Afty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred waw VORn. ms 
ears to earn the aggregat i i . A. H. ANDREWS " 

t Q Ul O i e of salaries which have Leen secured to its members Ave. Post and Ste. mu 
WA S FOR LADIES, MISSES, | during the administration | AM OF 611 Washington S8t., ari 
AND CHILDREN. | resent manager. tie 
te FM tt.) ll These th oO 288 n ds of EXAMPLE SOLVED. | teachers have been by us BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY mt 

ciple; modeled on lines which placed In positions in ey- Schools Five 
give a graceful figure; perfect ery State and erritory WARRANTED “Catal 
Support from shoulders, dis- andabroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. N o charge to school ne > : 

weight; three garments in one, re) i 
Corset, Waist, aud cover; best fficers for services Forms and circulars sent free. Address : CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
RAM Manufact wi 
Write for a copy of our finely ORCUT I’, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. conrean” TROY, N. Y- b 

illustrated pamphlet on ACADEMY E L LS 
SENSIBLE DRESSINC. and full 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- stat 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢- 

MENEELY & co., Established 

WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and prices on 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


By old Owl's Head on Memphremagog’s side, 
In hammock-nook, midst scenery wild and bold, 
The spirit of the waters, as of old, 
Broods o’er my sonal, its secrets to confide. 
It whispers of the anguish, joy, and pride, 
The heart of man has on ita bosom told; 
And hails as conqueror Him who once did hold 
Its heart in peace when tempest-tossed and tried. 


Loved spirit of the waters, we, too, hail 
The power of Him who walked the holy sea 
Of Galilee. Capacity to fail 
Were harder to believe than victory. 
May He who conquered wildest Nature’s heart 
His infinite power and rest to us impart! 


August, 1891. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James MacAtister: Reading is the most humanizing 
study. 


George How.tanp, Chicago: The average school life 


of a child is but three years. 


Dr. Ext T. Tappan, Ohio: A child is educated by 
everything with which it comes in contact. 


Supr. R. M. Evans, Walsh County, N. D.: Good 
discipline is the first essential of a good school. 


Prin. A. G. Borpren, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School: Give your pupils ths power of commanding 
themselves. 

State Supt. Henry Sasi, Jowa: The noblest type 
of American teacher, the only type worth having, is the 
teacher with brains. 

Suet. Joun E. Brapiry, Minneapolis, Minn.: Tle 
more thorough the training, the more stimulating and 
helpful will be the teacher. 

Anna C. Brackerr: There is nothing so sure to 
steady the nerves of the fretful and excitable child as 
regular work in the hands of a real teacher. 


G. Srantey Hatt: No school machinery, however 
powerful, and no academic methods, however necessary, 
can ever efface the three key words of individuality,— 
Health, Specialization, Faith. 

Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark. : Whether 
a child grow to be a hod carrier or a railroad magnate, 
a printer or a novelist, he is, by far, better equipped for 
his business if he have a ready mastery of arithmetical 
processes. 

W. A. Hopapon, St. Louis, Mo.: Music is a mathe- 
matical study, and any person who is a ready reader of 
music will acknowledge that the solving of problems in 
arithmetic calls for no keener use of the perceptive facul- 
ties than does the singing at sight of a difficult piece of 
music. 

Pror. Jacos Coorger, Rutgers College: The profes- 
sor should never cease to be a student either in sympathy 
with his charge or investigation of his subject. He should, 
by fresh methods and newest sources of information, be 
fully abreast of all that can be known in the present 
status of knowledge. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


It is evident that “modern” is the proper word to 
“tie to” just now. The modern principal, the modern 
assistant, the modern superintendent, the modern method, 
are all the rage, and as these must produce the modern 
school, why may we not have a modern philosopher to 
talk thereof? I may not be any more modern than some 
other men, and I am not much of a philosopher, but as a 
little philosophy goes a long way in these modern times, I 
venture to assume to be a “ modern philosopher.” 

The modern school is not in the ruts in anything, but it 
is “in it,’—pardon slang, for that is modern if anything 
is. The modern school cares little, if anything, for the 
way a thing was taught yesterday. All traditions have 
been swept away. 

The one indispensable thing in the modern school is an 
ideal. There must be a physical ideal, an intellectual 
ideal, and a moral ideal. The teacher must have this 
clearly in mind, and must have it in the mind of the 
school as a whole, and of each child. The modern philos- 
opher has no interest in a school until he knows just what 
that ideal is. He is not watching for the mistakes of the 
little people, nor for their marvelous feats, but he is look- 
ing for the ideals,—physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Without these, nothing counts with him. 

As soon as the modern philosopher discovers the ideals 
of teacher and pupils, he sets himself to noting how they 
are taught to attain them successfully. All that he finds 
done with a purpose to attain these ideals delights him, 
but any other work passes unnoted and unpraised. He 
looks for four things in such teaching,—principles, meth- 
ods, formulas, and devices. He has no interest in the 
methods, formulas, or devices unless he finds some princi- 
ples of action. He is not a crank upon principles, does 
not care very much what these principles are, is pleased 
with the adoption of any principles that have made great 
teachers. He does not care, for instance, whether the 
teacher accepts the principle that all teaching should go 
from the whole to the parts or from the parts to the 
whole. Philosophers of the old style get excited over 
these two lines of teaching, but the modern philosopher 
does not care for this, insisting that some great, well-tested 
principles shall be at the foundation of the teaching. He 
does not like to hear the teacher talk of these, preferring 
to have her teach as though she had none, so far as talk 
is concerned. He likes to have them thrill all her work 
as the sun thrills the lily, through root and stem. 

The modern philosopher never says anything about the 
principles, but if he knows they are there, he begins to in- 
quire at once for her methods. He studies carefully the 
way in which everything she does is connected with what 
she did before it and with what she will do after it. 
Method to him means a procession in which everything 
he sees must be in the ranks with that which has gone 
before and with that which is to come after. 

But he is not content with methods that are not woven 
into formulas. He believes it pays to have everything 
crystallized. He thinks uncrystallized methods are imma- 
ture. He looks upon the multiplication table as one of the 
most profitable bits of crystallization in the world, and 
some of the rules of spelling he looks upon as rare crys- 
tallization of what a child knows; as, for instance, “ A 
monosyllable or a word accented on the last syllable, if it 
ends in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
doubles the final consonant upon receiving a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel.” Now he would never teach this as a 
rule, but after studying all the words of that character of 
which he knew, and seeing how they were all spelled, he 
would have the pupils make for themselves a statement 
of what they knew, and then he would have it fixed in 
mind. So in everything he watches to see if the teacher 
crystallizes what she teaches. 


The latest Geography Methods will be a feature of the 
Journal this year. 


The modern philosopher then looks after the devices. 
As a matter of fact, he gives much attention to this. He 
thinks them of great importance because through them 
the child gets his grip of a subject. Principles, methods, 
and formulas all fail unless the child’s mind acts promptly 
through awakened interest. Devices get hold of him. 
They are the magnets that draw. 

But when the modern philosopher has discovered all 
these things, he sits back .in his chair and watches the 
teacher carefully, asking himself if she inspires the chil- 
dren to work for themselves, with such a purpose to know 
that they will learn whether they have any encourage- 
ment or not. There are four ways in which the child 
may be thus inspired, and he notes which of these she 
utilizes and how much of each. These are sympathy, re- 
ward, duty, intellectual passion. 

He looks first of all to see if the teacher loves knowl- 
edge, if she is herself a student of anything that she is not 
teaching. He does not believe that she can influence 
children to the best study unless she is herself a student. 
He thinks he can tell by her manner with the class 
whether or not she has ceased studying herself. She ir- 
spires through sympathy by an indefinable “touch” of 
their thought and life by her own. He then notes what 
she offers as a reward for their study. He knows that 
the pay element is prominent in American thought and 
thinks it should be utilized. He does not despise any 
phase of reward that is judiciously applied, but he is 
anxious about the undue continuance of this as a motive. 

He is more interested to see if she can inspire them to 
work from a sense of duty without making school life too 
serious a matter. But above all he is interested to know 


edge, there is no question about the permanency of her 
work. When the modern philosopher finds all this or 
any considerable portion of it in a teacher, he has a 
placid countenance and exclaims, “ Well, this is indeed a 
modern school !’’ 


HITHER AND YON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


A teacher of wide experience and rare enthusiasm, who 
inspired in his pupils great love and reverence for nature, 
said often to his class, ‘‘ Home is the best place for obser- 
vation. Just where you are you will find abundant 
material for study. Don’t think you must climb the 
mountains with your geological hammer before you know 
the characteristics of the rocks on your farm. Don't 
classify the animals of Peru and forget to watch the 
woodchucks and rabbits and squirrels within reach of 
your door. Don’t search plain and prairie for curiotis 
flowers when you don’t know the blossom of the oak or 
birch. Begin at home. Your own village holds more 
than you can ever learn.” 


tioned, but no one will fail to discover the sound sense in 
his wholesome instruction, or to recognize the need of 
such words. The power to dignify the commonplace,— 
to see the beauty in homely blossoms, and to read the 
messages written for ue at our very doors, must add un- 
told happiness to our daily lives, —a result not to be 
despised. It is well for the child to realize that his own 
doorway opens upon the path that leads up the hill of 
knowledge. And the wise teacher does not forget that it 
is the power to interpret that which is near, that enables: 
us to understand that which is afar. Perhaps a new ver- 
sion of the pedagogical phrase might well be incorporated’ 
into our thoughts, so that the familiar “From the known: 
to the unknown” might be rendered, “ Knowledge be- 
gins at home,” like charity ; but, as a practical observer’ 


remarked, it should not end there. 


if they will have such passion for knowledge that they 
will always be learners, whether in school or out, whether 
upon a farm, in a shop, on a vacation, or at play. If the 
teacher is inspiring them with a love for getting knowl- 


How far this advice should be carried may be ques- 
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The application of this advice to our September work 
may be made in many ways. As I write in the shadow 
of the balm of Gilead near the doorway of my old home, 
many plans suggest themselves, familiar sights and sounds 
striving with each other to be first in my thoughts. Here 
are the very trees under which I sit, with manifold ques- 
tions for me. Since earliest childhood I have delighted 
in the rustling of their. leaves, stirred by the slightest 
breeze, and the wholesome fragrance of the buds whose 
healing was extolled by the neighborhood. Is there not 
much that a class of children would eagerly seek, hid in 
leaf and bud, and in the blossoms which so few know 
well? Let them study, press, and draw the leaf, find and 
observe the pointed, gummy, aromatic bud, wonder about 
the blossom, and when they have discovered all that their 
young eyes are ready to see, search for other trees whose 
leaves seem like these familiar ones. In the spring they 
will watch earnestly the developing buds, and the long 
tassels unobserved before. Perhaps they will marvel at 
the curious folding of the edges in the fall grown leaf, 
that tell of insect friends. And the many ants that haunt 
the rough bark lead to talks of their homes and habits, 
their “tricks and manners.” So our plant and animal 
lessons have begun. 


The balm of Gilead has pointed with significant 
finger to its neighbors, the locust trees, which may be 
studied next. The leaves are new in form and fashion 
to the child’s eyes. How different from their genial neigh- 
bors they seem in every way. Some child remembers the 
fragrant white blossoms the trees bore last June, — and 
here are the pods, still clinging to the trees, ready to di- 
vulge their secrets. The eyes that look into their treasure 
box will be on the watch for the blossoms next spring. 

The elms are near, and we turn next to them. The 
marked veining, and the serrate margins of their leaves 
claim the children’s attention. Blossoms and fruit are 
not to be found. More questions for next year. And 
here is the old butternut tree in the corner of the field. 

Generous leaves and curious nuts bave their portion to 
add to the children’s knowledge and interest. Already 
they make groups in their tiny collections, — placing the 
elm and balm of Gilead leaves together, the butternut 
with the locust. And how unlike the locust pod is the 
rough nut with its quaint chambers! What kind of blos 
som can lead to such fruit? Another question for next 


year. 


It is an easy step now across the fields, stopping at the 
orchard, with its gnarled and twisted old trees and new 
story, to the oak trees beyond. The pines look over the 
wall, and in the swamp are maples and birches and 
alders. By the time they have told their stories to us, 
the snows will be here. But meanwhile we watch the 
brilliant colors with which our autumn woods are painted, 
learn new beauty of birch and oak and maple, and rejoice 
that the pines and hemlocks will hold their green leaves 
steadfastly through the winter snows. And we find so 
many new friends in field and wood, trees and bushes 
unnamed and almost unknown, that we long for the spring 
that will reveal them in new beauty, and answer our 


waiting questions. 


So far we have followed the thought suggested by the 
balm of Gilead, and have found no dearth of material to 
interest the little people and to teach them home truths: 
Tabitha wonders that I began with these homely trees, 
when the corn is waving so gracefully and invitingly 
within easy distance of her hammock. “ Because,” I 
remark stoutly, somewhat stirred by her criticism, “I 
love these homely old trees, and I know I can lead the 
children to love what I love. I might prepare a more 
beautiful series of lessons which would fail because that 
element is omitted. Others would choose differently, but 
we must have our hearts in our work, and mine has much 
to do with determining the line of my lessons.” 

“ But,” pursues Tabitha, “ would you make no use of 
the cornfield? I can fancy a class interested in the whole 
plant, — root, stem, leaves, blossom, and fruit. See what 
a curious stem, jointed, soft within, with its long threads 
running through it,—the long, graceful leaves sheathing 
the stem from joint to joint! There are your parallel 
veins, if you choose to teach such things now. Then the 
tassel, with its pendulous anthers, and the curious story the 
silk has to tell, and the lesson hidden in the ears, so 


daintily covered. That is the lesson for me. And then, 
you see, you may continue with the comrades in the gar- 
den,—potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, tomatoes, beans, eab- 
bages, beets, ete, — or you may goon with grains and 
grasses, in a simple way.” We are agreed that such les- 
sons would be fruitful, though we do not intend to pun, 
Such lessons would vary with every schoolyard, but one 
item should be fixed. Thereshouldbeaplan. The thought- 
ful teacher begins her work at home, but, as has been 
said, it should not end there. The lessons on trees that 
commenced in the dooryard led to walks in fields and 
woods, and these in turn prepared for the comprehension 
of far away plain or distant forest. The study of the 
fruits and vegetables in the garden should lead to obser- 
vation of those found in the markets, and the child’s 
thought should travel to the lands where the foreign fruits 
are obtained. This is in the teacher’s plan. Farther, 
though she leads the pupils in paths her own feet love to 
tread, it is not an excursion for pleasure only. She 
knows the way he must take in his future work, and pre- 
pares him for it, emphasizing by repeated experience the 
truth or the fact he will need in later lessons. For this 
she must plan, also, and her lessons, carefully arranged, 
will present when complete, a definite series, through 
which some thread of purpose runs. Not a lesson on the 
ant to-day, a leaf to-morrow, a fruit next week, but a 
thoughtful series of lessons in the chosen line, should be 
prepared for effective work. 


Though the home lessons seem simple, their prepara- 
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tion involves careful study, in most instances, for to teach- 
ers and pupils alike these studies present fields and 
pastures new, even if bounded by the familiar fences. 
There is but one line of study which will avail, — close 
observation of the objects themselves. Books may be 
used to verify the results of the observation, but not as 
the first teacher nor final authority. But with interest, 
a careful plan, and thoughtful study, the result should be 
a course of lessons, profitable to teacher and pupil alike. 


A WORD ON DEVICES. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN. 


I am often made to feel very much fatigued by hearing 
people speak of this or that one being a very good teacher ; 
“that is,” the critic says, “he or she is full of devices, 
but one cannot say he is what you may call a thinker; 
that is, you know, a real deep thinker!” 

“Can’t he, though!” I say to myself. Perhaps if 
the critic will undertake to turn out a few of these Jittle 
devices, such as shall be recognized by the best teachers 
as founded on good principles in teaching, he will aston- 
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ish his mind by making it do a little thinking before it 
(the device) is on the market. 5 

I have heard my father say that, when he was a boy, 
he often saw men cut down tall trees to be made into ship- 
masts. When the tree had fallen and was trimmed, one 
man placed his ear at the end of the long timber while 
another took his knife or other instrument and scratched 
on the other end. If the first man could tell just how 
many times the other scratched, and when soft or hard, 
fast or slow, it was known to be a sound piece of timber, 
as it conducted sounds perfectly. It was also known that 
a watch placed at one end of the timber could be heard 
to tick at the other. This was years ago, but not till an 
Edison came with his little device were the sounds con- 
ducted so perfectly as to make the human voice recog- 
nized. Edison studied out a device to prove an old 
principle. 

Froebel did some good thinking in his time, but it was 
in studying good devices to carry out the thoughts of 
those who lived many years before he came, and who, it 
seems, were not sufficiently deep thinkers to study out, or 
invent, such devices as would make clear to the world 
their thoughts. Blessed be the devices of Froebel. 


HOW ENGLISH IS TAUGHT IN ONE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The instruction in English extends over the entire four 
years’ course of the New Bedford High School, occupy- 
ing one third of every pupil’s school work. There are 
four lines of work: The principles of composition and 
rhetoric, abundant practice in writing, the reading and 
study of a large amount of literature, the research into 
the biography of authors, and the development of litera- 
ture. For the first year about ninety minutes on each of 
four days per week is given to English. This is divided 
into two periods, the first of which is used in testing the 
pupil on work assigned at the previous lesson, and the 
second in teaching the new lesson. The teacher strives 
to develop the principles of composition, illustrating by 
copious examples, and to induce by exercise writing active 
and habitual application of the principles. Some of the 
topics discussed are: Words, synonyms; the simple, 
complex, and compound sentence ; variations of expres- 
sion and of diction; paragraphs; derivation of words ; 
punctuation ; parts of speech ; letters, notes, ete. ; figures 
of speech; turning poetry into prose; explanation of 
maxims. With technical grammar this occupied two 
fifths of the time devoted to English. The remaining 
three fifths is devoted to literature, including the reading 
of short specimens, and of some complete works. Some 
attention is given to oral expression, but more to the un- 
derstanding and discussion of the author’s meaning. Pas- 
sages are memorized from time to time. The larger 
works read, each occupying thirteen weeks, are the Sketch 
Book, “ Evangeline ” and other of Longfellow’s poems, 
and Franklin’s Autobiography. Formal compositions 
are required each month, or shorter efforts once a week. 
The same line of work is followed the second year, cov- 
ering the better portion of American literature. Rhet- 
orice occupies but one fifth of the time. The three longer 
works studied are “Snow-Bound,” “Sir Launfal ”’ and 
other poems by Lowell, and Emerson’s essays on “ Be- 
havior” and “ Power.” Compositions are required once 
a month, and are carefully corrected and discussed in- 
dividually with the writers. One teacher has charge of 
the second year English, devoting, of the twenty-nine 
recitation periods in the week, fourteen to individual work 
and twelve to recitations, leaving three for other duties. 
Of the hundred pupils in the class each sees the teacher 
at least once during school hours in each month for con- 
sultation over his work. 


British authors are included in the third year. Some 
twenty authors are studied with some minuteness of ecrit- 
icism. An effort is constantly made to subordinate ac- 
cessory matter to the main thought of the writer, and to 
avoid smothering the text under dense annotation. The 
literature is made the basis for the monthly compositions, 
of which more is required each year in quantity and 
quality. Special books, not read in class, are assigned to 
particular pupils for subjects. These essays are corrected 
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by the teacher out of school, then discussed with the 
writers in school, and finally rewritten. The change to 
more minute criticism at the beginning of the third year 
is usually irksome, but with increased power the pupils 
often develop an absorbing interest. 

In the last year the literature study is more earnest 
still ; the discussion takes a broader range and involves 
deeper thinking. Consequently it covers a narrower 
field,—three of the plays of Shakespeare: “ Merchant of 
Venice,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Midsummer Night's Dream” ; 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” and, if time favors, Milton’s “Ly- 
cidas,” and two books of “ Paradise Lost.” The pace is 
made slow enough to admit of thorough work, but the spirit 
of the author is not killed by dissection. In addition, shorter 
pieces, as some of the “ Idylsof the King,” and the “ Ode 
to the Nativity ” are committed to memory, parts by dif- 
ferent pupils, and are recited in a weekly exercise. The 
composition writing proceeds steadily through the fourth 
year. Literature is still the prime source of subjects, 
though variety is permitted. Letters as if from abroad, 
paraphrases of long poems, character sketches, compar- 
isons of fictitious or historical characters, and historical 
topics are assigned at different times. Each week, with 
occasional exceptions, six or eight of the best essays are 
read in the presence of the entire class, and one of them 
is often made the occasion of an impromptu debate. The 
class is given practice in correcting faulty sentences and 
is led to trace the development of the language from its 
beginnings. College students have a special course on 
faulty sentences, covering two hours a week, and are busy 
through the year reading the special works required for 
the year at college, and writing compositions on subjects 
drawn therefrom. For the first three years their course 
is identical with that of the other pupils. 

The instruction in English, including the correction of 
compositions, occupies time equivalent to the full work 
of four teachers each year,—practically one third of the 
regular force of the school. 

Toward the end of the last year the Bourne prize con- 
test displays the results of the English work of the whole 
course. The prizes, $25, $20, and $15, are provided 
by a fund established by gift in 1887, and are awarded 
in view of uniform good deportment and scholarship in 
English throughout the course, and of superior excellence 
in an essay written at the close of the course. About 
one third of the graduating class usually enter the com- 
petition. The effect of the prize contest seems whole- 
some and the stimulation is felt very early in the course. 

Reviewing our course in English as a whole, we find 
that, as respects literature, the result is to secure a gen- 
eral knowledge of a large amount of good reading, and 
also to give each succeeding year an increased quantity of 
critical study to a few selections. This word critical 
must not be pressed too closely when applied to the best 
efforts of immature boys and girls. The possibilities of 
minute research are never exhausted, but the thought is 
ever mainly directed to the intrinsic value of the subject- 
matter and to the finer forms of expression. Under the 
process we find our stronger pupils growing delightfully ; 
we can see that the taste is cultivated, the sensibilities are 
refined, and the moral feelings are quickened and puri- 
fied. We discern, too, in a limited number the develop- 
ment of “the power of clear, concise, and vigorous ex- 
pression.” These persons, of course, are the elect few 
in whom training has been an aid to good natural ability. 
Below them must be marshalled the great mass of pupils 
whose uplift has been less complete and whose facility in 
expression is yet moderate. And beyond these stand the 
ever-present few, with whom the service of the school has 
been seriously modified, if not nullified, by inherited ten- 
dencies, untoward environment, or laziness. 


GOOD WORDS. 


M. L. Frevp, Hinsdale, Kans. : I am very much pleased with 
the JOURNAL. Of all the papers that I take it is the most wel- 
visitor, 

Pres, T. W. BARRETT, Stephens College, Mo. : I regard the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as the best educational journal pub- 
liched in the United States. 

Joun F. MAcCREARY, Cumberland Va'ley State Normal School, 
Pa.: I take pleasure in recommending the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION and AMERICAN TEACHER as publications helpfol in many 
ways to all engaged in educational work. 

Cetia SuERMAN, A.B., Principal Royalton Academy, Ver- 
mont; I consider the JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION inyalnable, 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(XIV.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In comparison with corresponding schools in America, 
the German schools are far more thorough in what is 
called home geography, while in a knowledge of foreign 
countries our children would seem to have the advantage. 
By home geography I mean more than what is done in 
the lower grades as preparation for subsequent study. 
That is done in the German schools as thoroughly as in 
our best schools, while the minute study of the country 
and neighborhood in higher grades in respect to surface, 
drainage, soil, production, occupation, etc., is pursued to 
a degree quite unknown in our schools. School excursions 
for the purpose of observation are made by schools of all 
grades, and are various in extent, from those which are 
made after school in the afternoon to those which are 
made by cars and foot into the country, and which take 
several days to complete. On several occasions I heard 
teachers ask pupils what had been noticed during such 
excursions, the object being to impress by review the facts 
observed, and to arrange them in logical order. It should 
be mentioned that facilities for making long excursions are 
easier in Germany than in America, and that they can be 
much more cheaply made. For a few cents apiece a 
school can be transported in third and fourth class cars 
twenty or thirty miles into the country, and by special ar- 
rangements at country inns for sleeping, the pupils can 
with the aid of a knapsack of bread and sausage, live for 
several days at an expense but little in advance of the 
cost of living at home. 

Books of geography for study consist of bare outlines 
of essential facts. A duodecimo volume of one hundred 
and fifty pages answers the entire course. There are no 
maps in the study book, those being given in an atlas 
which each pupil has. Information beyond what is found 
in these books is furnished by the teacher in recitation. 
The teacher talks earnestly for several minutes, and then 
asks the pupils to reproduce what he has said. Reviews 
of one or more previous lessons are frequently made, gen- 
erally at the beginning of a recitation period. Outline 
maps, charts, pictures, globes, and blackboard are in con- 
stant use in recitation. The best teachers draw from the 
pupils by skillful questioning inferences as to the climate, 
productions, occupations, etc. 

Many of the best features of a geography recitation I 
found in the practice school connected with the university 
of Jena. Following is an abstract of my notes of two 
recitations heard in the school. 

Class: Fifth year in school. 

Subject: Erz mountain district. 

The pupils are called upon, first to repeat the substance 
of the previous lesson upon the upper Erz mountain dis- 
trict, the topics being given by the teacher. The topics 
are : 

1. Climate. 
2. Occupation of people. 
(a) Agriculture. 
(6) Cattle raising. 
(c) Hand work. 

3. Manners and customs of people. 

Then follows the advance lesson, which is the lower 
Erz mountain district. The map is before the class, and 
a blackboard upon which the topics are placed as soon as 
they are developed. 

The object to be reached is first given by the teacher 
as, “ We will first speak of the surface of this region.” 
Then follow questions, bringing out ideas concerning the 
height and appearance of hills and mountains, compared 
with those of the upper district. The pupils answer in 
entire sentences. The second topic is climate, and infer- 
ences made by the pupils from the character of the sur- 
face. Comparison and inferences like the following are 
made: “The surface of this region is lower than the 
upper district ; mountains less high ; less exposed ; there- 
fore there is less snow here, and the winters are chorter.”’ 
When all the points of a topic are brought out by ques- 
tions, they are repeated by the pupils without questions ; 


A first class article outlining Science for the First Five 
Years” will appear next week, 


$i thing in Numbers” is to be the title of a special 
series of articles by Mr, Winship, to begin Sept, 17, 


the heads are placed upon the blackboard. The teacher 

constantly gives facts or information which the pupils 

could not infer, such as the existence of forests, beauty of 

the meadows, ete. 

I note the following good features of this lesson : 

. The teacher has a definite plan, and follows it. 

. Constant association of ideas. 

. Inferences by pupils from known causes. 

. Constant repetition. 

- Pupils led to express themselves fully and accurately. 

. Teacher has great patience with pupils, no haste. 
IJ. Same class as above ; next recitation. 

Pupils first repeat substance of last recitation, —next say 
what the subject of the day’s lesson is. The various topics 
to be discussed are also given by pupils, the teacher placing 
them upon the blackboard. Pupils infer from what they 
have previously heard and seen the occupations of the peo- 
ple of the district (working in factories). Samples of 
questions as follows. Why should there be so many facto- 
ries here? Where would they be likely to be? (Pupils point 
on the map and tell.) What would they be likely to make 
here? Why woolen goods? How is this done? What is 
weaving? What else used here in manufacturing ? What 
is made from flax? How? Any other articles used? 
Why? Why cheaper? Where is cotton obtained? What 
make the large towns? (several large towns pointed out 
on the map and noted on the blackboard.) What turns 
the wheels ? When not water enough what is used? How 
is the steam generated? What kind of fuel is used? 
Where found? Why so many factories exactly at this 
point? (pointing on the map.) 

The teacher describes the process of mining the coal, 
occasionally interspersing the description with questions. 
From the situation of the country he leads the pupils to 
infer a difference of climate and vegetation from those of 
the region studied in the previous recitation. 

The topics are placed upon the blackboard, as before, 
and the recitation is concluded with a connected story 
told by the pupils of all the facts learned. 


oor 


THE LOCUST'S STING. 
BY 8. C. SCHMUCKER, INDIANA [PA.] NORMAL SCHOOL, 


This afternoon, as I lie here beneath the trees, trying 
to make myself believeI am reading, a striking sound 
comes to my ear through the warm air. Not that 
it is a new sound ; but it is almost a year now since I last 
heard it. It is the ringing tone of the cicada, the seven- 
teen year locust. 

Have you noticed how delightfully he modulates his 
song? First it is low and soft; then it becomes higher 
and louder until it has sounded for half a minate or so, 
when it drops again. But just at the close the quality 
of the note changes ; the pitch remains the same, but the 
quality of the sound is such as comes from striking dry 
pieces of hickory wood together. Indeed that closing tone 
is the only sound I know that resembles the alarm of the 
angry rattle-snake. 

Soon, with heavy flight, the cicada comes tumbling 
along through the air, and lights on a stone over which 
the spray from a little waterfall is gently settling. As I 
pick him up, his great broad head and his heavy body do 
look, I confess, a little repugnant. One does not at first 
notice the magnificent bronze of his back, and while his 
wings are folded, they do not show their exquisite trans- 
parency. Then those W's, so plainly marked on his front 
wings, have for so many centuries been popularly sup- 
posed to presage war. Altogether, the poor fellow has 
gained a terrible reputation, and it is an entirely unde- 
served one. No one need fear to touch him. When an 
insect injures, it is either by bite or sting. You see, I 
press my little finger against the end of his abdomen, and 
there is no sting. Again, I lift his long tongue, which 
lies here folded under him, and there is no bite. Why 
then is it that we have so many apparently authentic 
cases where people of sober sense and calm imagination 
are sure they have been bitten or stung by locusts? Per- 
haps a little piece of wy experience may throw light on 
the matter. 


ing beneath the trees, when I heard such a noise in a 
neighboring bush, as always betokens an animal in 
pain, Why is it we can always tell » cry of pain? It 


Some years ago I was lying, much as I am now, read- 
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may be uttered by an animal we have never heard before, 
but somehow it speaks to our inner, feral nature and we 
understand it. But to this special ery. On examination 
I found it came from a locust who was beating the earth 
with his wings and fluttering about in the most evident 
agony. I could not at first discern the cause of his ex- 
citement ; but after finding that I could come as close as 
I wished without frightening him, I saw a state of affairs 
which, for fiendish cruelty, surpassed all my previous ex- 
perience. A wasp had settled across the broad back of 
the locust, and secure in its position from all attempts of 
the cicada to dislodge him, he was slowly but surely biting 
around the broad ligiment that binds the locust’s abdomen 
to his thorax. It seemed to me like the eold, cruel work 
of the tiger with his teeth in the jagular of his prey ; but 
this surpassed the cruelty of the tiger. For soon the ab- 
domen dropped off, and the balance of the trank crawled 
slowly and painfully away to die a lingering death. The 
wasp, meanwhile, seized on the tender and juicy abdomen, 
and made of it a hearty meal. 

Not until long after did the suggestion come to me, 
(originally, I think, in De. Leidy) that the reputed sting 
of the cicada is but the sting of an attached wasp. The 
wasp thus not only feeds on the cicada, but adds insult to 
injury by destroying his reputation. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


EMERSON’S “ THE HUMBLE-BEE.” 


This is one of Emerson’s best known short pieces. The 
epithets applied to the subject of the poem are noticeabl 
for their fitness and variety. 

Sranza I. 

1. Burly. — Why is this a good descriptive adjective 
for the humble-bee? Dozing. Probably used to denote 
sound of his humming, otherwise the following epithets, 
representing the bee constantly in motion, would not ac- 
cord with this. Compare with “ drowsy tone” in Stanza 
IV. Sound of this line is adapted to sense. 

2. Clime, meaning climate. What would that climate 
be? Compare with sixth line of this stanza. 

3. Porto Rique.—Porto Rico, one of the islands in the 
West Indian group. Locate, and describe climate. 

4-6. Contrast between people who go to find warmer 
climates and himself. Meaning of animated. Where is 
the torrid zone? What is its chief characteristic? Why, 
then, does the poet call the bee by this name, and what 
figure of rhetoric does he use in so doing ? 

7. Note these epithets, contrast them with others in 
stanza, and tell which you think most fitting. 

Sranza II. 

Note all new epithets, especially “ sailor,” “‘ swimmer,” 
and “ voyager.” Can we speak scientifically of ‘ waves 
of air”? What other insects can be aptly termed 
“ swimmers through the waves of air ” ? 

6. Meaning of epicurean. 

7. Prithee is a contraction of what words ? 

8. Harshot,—Meaning? Find, if possible, how the 
term came to be used ? 

9. Martyrdom.—Meaning? Isn’t it rather a strong 
term for this place ? 

Stanza III. 

A beautiful stanza, the first four lines having a specially 
attractive rhythm and sound. Notice how the allitera- 
tion of sibilants makes a gentle rustle like soft wind. 

3. Meaning of line? What is meant by horizon wall ? 

7. Meaning of infusing. Trace its derivation from 
Latin. What does subtle mean ? 

8. A noticeable and very poetic expression. Com- 
pare with it these words from Lowell’s * Vision of Sir 
Launfal ” : 

* Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towera, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 

9-12. These contain alliterations with a slightly differ- 
ent sound, more resembling the hum of the bee. Mean- 
ing of solitudes ? also rover ? 

11. The green gilence.—-Do you like the expression? 
Give reasons, 

12, Mellow, breeny bass.—No better pombination of 


for the place. 
Sranza IV. 


1. Another epithet. What is a crone? 

2. Meaning of drowsy ? 

3. What places are indicated by the adjectives Indian 
and Syrian? The repetition of sibilants throughout the 
stanza produce the effect alluded to before. 


Sranza V. 
1. Meaning of unsavory? What are bilberry bells ? 
daffodils? succory? columbine? agrimony? catchfly ? 
adder’s tongue ? 
5. Meaning of the expression half-mast high ? 
The enumeration of flowers forms an attractive bill of 
fare for an insect. What part of the flowers would the 
bee take? This being the only part of the poem where 
technical facts about the insect are inserted by the poet, 
it would be well to make the lesson practical by elicit- 
ing facts about appearance, habits, and home of the 


humble-bee. 
Sranza VI. 


1. What is a seer ? 

2. Yellow-breeched philosopher? Is this a good epi- 
thet’ What is the meaning of the compound adjective ? 
Why is philosopher used? The remaining lines show 
this. 
6. Does the bee really take wheat? It was not down 
in his bill of fare in the last stanza. Explain meaning 
of line. 


FIRST YEAR WORK IN SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM ORR, JR. 


When a year ago the question of a revision of the 
course of study in the Springfield High School came up 
for consideration, it was decided to make radical changes 
in the order in which the various sciences were pursued. 
In making this new arrangement of subjects careful re- 
gard was paid to certain general principles and to the es- 
pecial needs of the school. Great importance was at- 
tached to the first year’s work, and the purpose was to 
make it bear the same importance to the work of subse- 
quent years as the Latin grammar and reader bear to 
Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. In the beginning of his 
course the pupil was to be trained in various methods of 
science work, and in scientific thinking, and as far as 
possible there was to be a linking of this work with some 
phase of the preparation in the grammar grades. 

The subjects selected for the first year’s work mast be 


“Ouractory Lopes | MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
Cereenum CEREBELLUM, 


BRAIN OF RABBIT. 


such as to permit of a development from simple to more 
difficult material, from concrete to abstract ideas, this de- 
velopment to be found in the year’s work and more com- 
pletely in the entire course in science. With these prin- 
ciples in view, it was decided to begin with the natural 
sciences, zodlogy and botany, dividing the time as follows: 
Zodlogy, fall term, sixteen weeks; physiology, winter 
term, twelve weeks; botany, spring term, twelve weeks. 
This arrangement secured the most favored season for 
each time of study. 

Zodlogy gives an excellent field in which to develop the 
powers of observation, that basal faculty in all science 


work. The phenomena of animal life are well calculated |. 


to arouse the mind of the pupil to the highest activity. 
Great stress was laid on the study of typical forms, and 
both oral and written descriptions were required. The 
pupils come to the high school with excellent training in 
drawing, and this acquirement was put to use in each 
day’s work, as specimens were placed in the hands of 
each scholar and drawings of the several forms required. 

In all possible cases dissections and drawings of dis- 


Sarah L, Arnold of Minneapolis will ri 
Journal nearly every week of the coming yoar Bong ove 


words could be found, and the adjectives are inimitable 


sected parts were made by the pupils. No particular 
order was followed in taking up the several branches of 
the animal kingdom, but a branch once taken up was con 
sidered until completed. After a few weeks of such 
work the classes were able to make generalizations and 
classifications and essays, illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings, embodying the results of their work, were 
prepared, 

The accompanying cuts, msde from the drawings, will 
indicate the character of the work done. The study 
of invertebrates occupied the first part of the year, and 
when vertebrates were taken up, the pupils were ready 
for more elaborate dissection. The development of the 
various organs was then discussed, and charts were made 
showing the successive stages of the nervous system from 
its simplest beginning to the complex structure found in 
mammals. The same process was followed with the di- 
gestive, circulatory, and respiratory systems. In this way 
the pupil came to comprehend that facts in natare are 
not isolated, but are parts of a grand truth, ‘‘ broader 
than the measure of man’s mind.” At the same time 
the transition to physiology, or the study of the most 
complex bodily structure, was made naturally and easily. 
In this branch, work in the textt o»k occupied a prominent 


BoNnESs OF THE HUMAN SKULL. 


place, but recourse was had as far as possible to objective 
methods. A dis-articulated skeleton furnished material 
for drawing, and some results from the work are ap- 
pended. Physiology gave frequent opportunity for ref- 
erence to the work of the first term, making it serve in 
some measure as a review of zodlogy, an economy of time 
much needed in the crowded course. 

Botany came with the opening of the spring. In this 
subject the pupils were again brought into contact with 
nature, and the textbook became a guide to her treasures. 
The seed and its germination was discussed before the 
snow was gone, and the work kept even step with the ad- 
vance of vegetation. The same emphasis was laid on 
drawing as in the other subjects, but in deference to anal- 
yzing and collecting, essay work was remitted. Botany 
gave the teacher an opportunity to appeal to the powers 
of observation from another standpoint, with admirable 
results. Classification could be carried to a much finer 
degree than in zodlogy, because of the multitude of spec- 
imens. Excellent results were obtained by combining the 
work of the classes in freehand drawing with that of the 
botany division. Pupils taking both subjects prepared a 
series of charts in water colors representing the develop- 
ment of the plant from the seed to the flower. ‘Lue 


A. 
Sprout of bean: i 
1. Plumules, 
2. Internode, A 
3. Cotyledons. 
4. Root. 


B, 
Sprout of corn: B 
1. Young sprout. 
2. Cotyledon. 


C. 
Sprout of corn: C 
1. Plumules, 
2. Cotyledon. 
3. Root. 


D. 
Sprout of bean: 
1. Cotyledon. D 
2. Root. 


GERMINAFING SEEDS. 


beauty and accuracy of these paintings has attracted 
much attention. This arrangement of subjects has en- 
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grades. Next year the supervisor in drawing hopes to in- 
troduce a carefully selected series of exercises into the 
highest grammar grade, looking toward the science work 


in the high school. 


The good results of this year's work is manifest by the 


way in which pupils have comprehended the elements of 
scientific methods and principles. 


with the problems of physics. 


Quantitative work, 
that stumbling block of the beginner, has been carefully 
avoided, and by another year the training in algebra and 
geometry will enable the student to grapple successfully 


we advocate its abolition entirely rather than retain it 
with its abuses. 

Like poison, it is to be administered heroically but 
scientifically. It is a powerful remedy, and if adminis- 
tered only when needed, as it is needed, and by a judi- 
cious hand, it rarely or never fails. There was never a 
truth more clearly stated than that to spare the rod,—in 
emergencies,—spoils the child. Black Beauty is a re- 
markable book and has done no end of good, but it has 
done much harm. Many a horse has stumbled and fallen 
from the well-intentioned removal of the check-rein, and 


The pupil who approaches the study of nature through|many a horse has become viciously unmanageable from 


the natural sciences gains the correct conception of the 
true field of science study. Physical science may give 
him the impression that nature is studied by test-tube, 


the master’s leniency through intended kindness. With 
most people, and at most times, gentleness and sentiment 
are the most effective agencies, but a little “thunder and 


balance, and thermometer within the four walls of the lightning ” clear the air wonderfully, and they do no harm 


laboratory, but zotlogy and botany lead him to seek and 
find his material, his phenomena in the forest, on the 


meadows, and by the brookside. 


A DEVICE IN DISCIPLINE. 


H. G. Woody of Kokomo (Ind.) High School has each 
pupil keep his own record of both conduct and study in a 
little blankbook prepared for the purpose, and make daily 


strength and virtue. 


190. How is one to to know his vocation? Is an or- 
dinary teacher in a country school in Ohio wrong in as- 
piring to be an author in time ? I. N. A. 

Comparatively few people choose their vocation abso- 
lutely. Most of us drift inevitably, or with the sharpest 
early purpose we are swayed by circumstances. A coun- 


entries. This is not the “self-reporting system,” because|*Ty teacher has every encouragement to aspire and 


the pupil’s standing is not made up from this record. 
The pupil does not report to anybody ; he simply keeps 
the record for himself. The principal frequently looks 
at these little books to see how they are kept, but never 
criticises the marking. The pupil is not required to show 
his books to his parents, and yet he is encouraged to keep 
a report that he will not be ashamed to show. The pupil 


is given to understand that the record is for his own ben- 
efit exclusively, and that it is for his own inspection ex- 
elusively, unless he chooses to let others see it. 

It seems that the above-named device is an excellent 
one, for two very manifest reasons: 

1. It compels the student to constantly compare his 
own performances, in both conduct and work, with his 
own ideal standard of excellence, and this is worth a great 
deal to any one, whether in school or out of school. 


2. It places no inducement before the pupil to make a 


false report, and this gives it its immense advantage over 
the “self-reporting system.” 

Let no teacher flatter himself that this device or any 
other, however good, will run itself.—IJndiana Schooi 
Journal. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


189. My sister and myself have under our charge a 
brother, fourteen years of age, whose conduct was such 
that we were compelled to withdraw him from the public 
school and employ a private teacher. He is a bright 
boy, but indolent, and inclined to insubordination except 
when force is used. His present teacher, an accom- 
plished lady with large experience, was compelled to 
punish him very severely, switching him upon the limbs 
with a small raw-hide until he was thoroughly humble 
and promised obedience. Since this correction he has 
made remarkable progress, and his conduct has been all 
that could be desired. For the last few weeks, however, 
he haa been getting more and more remiss, until his 
teacher thinks a resort to the switch again necessary. 
We are both entirely satisfied with her, she being very 
kind to him in speech and manner, and he seems to be 
very much attached to her. My sister and self are both 
young and do not feel competent to chastise him. Having 
known the teacher all our lives, we are inclined to believe 
she is right in her methods, especially when we consider 
the great improvement that has taken place under her 
discipline. Others, however, advise us that corporal 
punishment will ultimately result in injury. 

M. A. J., New York City. 


I regret exceedingly that the writer did not give his 
address more definitely than New York City, since 
I should like to answer by private note. I have no ques- 
tion but that the punishment administered was practically 
his salvation, and should not hesitate to advise its repeti- 
tion if the teacher is ag wise as seems probable, Corporal 
punishment has heen terribly abused, 69 much abused that 


struggle to be an author, but she will attain fame only by 
developing great genius or by being favored by excep- 
tional circumstances. There is a pleasure in writing even 
if it does not pay much. 


191. What are some of the things aimed at in the se- 
lection of articles for educational journals ? 
E. D. N. 


The things that the teachers will read and profit by. 
Every genuinely new good thought, every original device 
that is sensible, every new method or phase of a method 
that can be briefly stated and readily adapted. Opinions 
and arguments are only wanted from those whose prom- 
inence make their opinions desired for their weight. 
School incidents are welcome. Good short stories, focused 
specially for teachers, are wanted. Questions are in 
order. The best things are always in demand. Asa 
rule 1,200 words are enough in which to say all that you 
have to say upon any of these subjects. 


ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 
[Born September 15, 1825.) 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


I. Proem.— 
was Leslie Goldthwaite ’’ showed us 


Twin opportunities 

Of gift and growth. Her debtor 
Not only girlhood is! 

Dull duties, homely service, 
The tasks that near us lie, 

‘* Faith Gartney’s’’ gracious story 
Has helped to glorify. 

Helpful the hints that reach us 
From that o’ercrowded page 

Where ‘‘ Other Girls than ‘* We Girls” 
In life’s sore strife engage. 

And as through opened windows, 
We see with Patience Strong ”’ 

What commerce, rich and real, 
May to still lives belong. 

With many a glad, deep saying 
Sad hearts are comforted, 

Fed with the fragments falling 
From breaking of the bread. 

And countless sweet suggestions, 
Like summer fragrance, rise 

Whenever her fair pages 
Meet our caressing eyes. 


Il.—Biograph'cal Sketch.— 

2. Mra. Adeline D. T. Whitney was born in Boston, Sept, 15, 
1825, She ie the daughter of Eaoch Train, then engaged in an 
extensive mercantile business. He was an owner of vessels, and 
sent his cargoes as far as Russia and South America. Afterward 
he established a line of packet ships between Boston and Liver- 
pool, since known as the Warren Line. Inone of her earlier books, 
The Gayworthys, Mrs. Whitney crystallized many memories of her 
childhood, and many recollections of what she saw and heard and 
guessed, of seafaring life, of old times in New England, and es- 
pecially of what she saw and experienced and enjoyed in frequent 
summer journeys to Hillsborough, a qasint Massachusetts town. 

8. ‘* Then,’’ she says, ‘‘ there were the never forgotten visits to 
my grandmother's old farm among the hille, J have gone to schoo! 


if the ground connection is perfect. A boy inclined to be 
vicious needs a master, and these qualities will make for which, with its pure, uplifting, wholesome inflaences, has inspired 


filled, have reated under old apple trees on the ‘ half-way rock,’ sat 
on the hard benches, watched the classes made up of all the coun- 
try folk, from the little barefoot boys to the pretty and well- 
dressed young ladies of the more important families. I have been 
to church in the meeting house on the hill; have studied the grave- 
stones in the graveyard. I thought a great deal of the things that. 
were preached about from pulpits and graveyards in those days of a 
childhood quite unlike the childhood of to-day.” 

4. She was educated in Boston. Among those whose influence 
and teachings helped materially to mold her mind and form her 
character were her teachers, Mr. Emerson and Mies Dwight, and 
her revered friends Dr. Lyman Beecher, Dr. Lowell, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Bartol. In November, 1843, she was married to Mr. Seth 
D. Whitney of Milton, Mass., and, though she has traveled quite 
extensively, her home is still in that towa, a peacefal, lovely, home- 
like dwelling, beautified by the presence of a trae home maker. 
She has had four children, two of whom are atill living, and one of 
whom, Mrs. James A. Field, is also an author. 

5. Mrs. Whitney's first published book was a poem, Light on the 
Sea. In 1859 she published another volume of verse called Mother 
Goose for Grown People. In 1861 she wrote Boys at Chequasset, 


many a boy with worthy ambitions and set before him helpfal occu- 
pations and recreations. Ia 1862 she wrote Faith Gartney's Girl- 
hood, which was the forerunner of a long list of delightful books 
for girls. 

6. She has been, and is, a busy woman, as the very titles of her 
numerous books would of themselves show. She says: ‘‘ My years 
have been spent in home cares and in pen-work. . . . What- 
ever of lesson or result my experience has brought me has got into 
my books pretty freely.”” She says farther in a pleasant letter: 
‘‘T value every word that assures me that my stories are helping 
real life in any way. I wish, indeed, to do this; and should be 
utterly unwilling to put anything into story form which could do 
otherwise, however much temporary and exciting interest I might 
stir by the means. I shrink from any plot which might suggest an 
ingenuity of evil, I would rather be ingenuous for the good.”’ 

Her Works.— 

7. Mrs. Whitney has written and published thirteen novels and 
long stories: Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, Hitherto, Patience Strong's 
Outings, The Gayworthys, Boys at Chequasset, A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life, We Girls, Real Folks, The Other Girls, Sights 
and Insights (in two volumes), Odd or Even, and Bonnyborough,. 
She has also prepared A Guide to the Cook Books, Just How, and 
has published beside her first book of verse, five volames of poems : 
Mother Goose for Grown People, Pansies, Holytides, Daffodils, and 
Bird Ta/k ; also one volume of short stories, reprinted from cur- 
rent periodicals, and entitled Homespun Yarns. 


8, Recitation.—“ A Violet.’’ 

** God does not send us strange flowers every year, 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces, 

The violet is here. 


** Tt all comes back; the odor, grace, and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated ; 
No blank is left, no looking for is cheated ; 
It is the thing we know. 


‘*So after the death winter it must be 
God will not put strange signs in the heavenly places, 
The old love shall look out from the old faces, 
Veilchen! I shall have thee!”’ 


9. Recitation—“ Daily Bread.” 
** Good things had befallen me all through the day, 
A blessing of morsels, small helps by the way ; 
Work running on even, and coming out right, 
Bright thoughts in the morning, good words at the night, 


‘* So evening was sweet, and as shadows fell deep, 
My spirit was turned to the Lord of the sheep. 
* Thou leadest!’ ‘Thon feedest! ’ in silence, I said, 
And the crumbs from the hands are the best of the bread.’’ 


Quotations. 
10, ‘* There are two things for live men and women to do,—to 
receive from God, and to give out to their fellows. One cannot 
be done without the other. No fruit, without the drinking of the 
sunshine. No true tasting of the sunshine that is not gathering 
itself toward the ripening of the fruit.’’— Leslie Goldthwaite. 
11. Friends are the very riches of life. Wecan only have just so 
many blood relatione,—that we are born to; and we can only 
choose one person to relate ourselves to; bat we can be finding 
friends always.’’—Sights and Insights. 
12, “‘ Everything begins with exceptions, and happens first in 
spots. I shouldn’t wonder if it were an excellent way to make life 
as exceptional as you can in all unexceptionable directions.’’ 
‘Real work disposes and qualifies a man to believe in a real 
destiny,—a real God. A carpenter can see that nails are never 
driven for nothing. It is, perhaps, the sham work of our day that 
makes its purpose and unity.’’— The Other Girls. 
‘I hold that happy recollections are the very best of heirlooms, 
and should at least be cherished by the generations equally with 
the teaspoons and the old china and silver knee-buckles.’’— Home- 
spun Yarns. 
13. ‘* There is always some smooth running to every skein before 
all is done. You musn’t try to see through the whole skein or to 
straighten it all out into 9 single thread before you begin to wind ; 
that makes a snarl always. There is always au end, and that is 
what you have got to take hold of.’’ 
‘© Just take hold of the first thing that comes in your way, If 
e Lord’s got anything bigger to give you, He’ll see to it.’’ 
for the sunghine, It is a real reaching 


the pongtry with aunts and povles, with dinner pails delicjaysly after it,’”’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 3, 1891. 


A Happy school year to all! 
A CHEERY voice counts for much in a new school. 
Parriotic ardor should distinguish the teacher’s spirit. 


Tue American school should be at the front at the 
World’s Fair. 


ResERVE as much of your vacation gain for future 
weeks as possible. 

Socra grace, when unaccompanied by affectation, is a 
means of power with the teacher. 


ENGLAND is more exercised than America about a 
training school for high school teachers. 


Tue latest is the announcement that the use of the 
slate and pencil tends to produce near-sightedness. 


Tux salaries of public school teachers aggregate nearly 
the same amount as those of the entire remainder of the 
national civil service. 


Tue Geologists’ Congress is the latest. It was in ses- 
sion in Washington last week and had 300 members in 
attendance. 


Tue sentiment is growing rapidly that boards of edu- 
cation should be appointed by the mayor or the judges 
and should not be elected on party tickets. 


Tuer Revue Pédagogique, Paris, for August, contains 
avery good exposition of the public school system of 
Texas, contributed by a correspondent in Galveston. We 
m ght wish that the systems of other typical states could 
be similarly introduced to the French educational world. 


Propvuctive property, or such as is held as an invest- 
ment for the support of non-state schools, is exempt from 
taxation in Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. 


Germany has already 727 agricultural schools, 781 
industrial schools, 289 guild schools, and 35 technical 
schools, and an annual subsidy of $250,000 is proposed 
for the maintenance of four schools for training builders, 
eight for master machinists, seven for weavers, two for 
steamship machinists, and one for instruction in ceramics, 
—and the end is not yet. 


TENNESSEE was one of the first of the southern states 
to have public schools. She gave her money largely to 
private schools, making them free for as much of the 
year as they were paid for. The gain in school enroll- 
ment is 56 per cent., or nearly four times as great as the 
gain of population. The enrollment increased from 29],- 
500 in 1880 to 456,732 in 1890. To-day but one twenti- 
eth of the pupils are in private schools. 


WE regret exceedingly the educational complications in 
California growing out of the selection of an official organ 
of the state department of education. Superintendent 
Anderson has designated the Pacific Journal, edited by 
P. M. Fisher, late superintendent of Alameda, and Fred 
M. Campbell, late superintendent of Oakland, Alameda’s 
chief city, protests, in the name of the Pacific Review, 
which he edits and publishes. It is too grand a state, 
with too much at stake educationally, for a war of this kind. 


Norristown, Pa., is the banner town of the country, 
so far as we can learn, in the retention of children 
through the grammar school course. Here are the num- 
ber of children of each year from 6 to 13: 


208, age 6 242, age 10 
222, age 7 233, age 11 
235, age 8 212, age 12 
275, age 9 206, age 13 


By this it will be seen that there are within two of as 
many children in the schools at 13 as at 6. 


Tue ScHoots THE Census.—Louisiana makes a 
good public school showing in the census returns for 1890, 
The population in 1880 was 939,946 ; in 1890, 1,118,587, 
a gain of 19 percent. The number enrolled in the public 
schools in 1880 was 81,012; in 1890, 124,370, a gain of 
53.52 per cent. This is capital, but even now but one in 
eight of the population is in school. In Wisconsin the 
gain in population was 28.23 per cent, and the gain in 
school enrollment was 16.97 per cent., which is two in 
eight. 


Dr. Snyper oF CoLorapo.—Colorado, the grand 
Rocky Mountain state, proposes to have the ideal normal 
school, and has made generous provision therefor. In 
entering upon the second year of its history, the trustees 
have looked the country over to find the man who “ filled 
the bill” in their eyes, and made choice of Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal School,—a 
man of rare executive ability, who has the genius of suc- 
cess. He is an expert in the natural sciences, has a taste 
for the science of psychology and the art of pedagogy. 
He is personally popular, and has effective platform 
talents. He is a graduate of Lafayette College. As 
superintendent of schools at Greenburg and Reading, Pa., 
he demonstrated his power to meet emergencies, and at 
the Indiana School he has had a success rarely paralleled. 
He had twice declined the principalship at Colorado be- 
fore this last offer was made. 


We have had much correspondence in a personal way 
with many teachers and superintendents regarding Presi- 
dent Eliot’s criticism of the grammar schools. The fol- 
lowing letter from the superintendent of schools in a New 
York city is so sensible, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to print the same : — 

I have read President Eliot’s remarks with interest and profit, 
bat I think we could on the whole, safely take issue with him on 
some of the points in which, to the general reader, he would seem 
to'make points against us. I sometimes wonder, when reading the 
endless criticisms upon public school work, wh y it ts that all the peo- 
ple who are s0 wise in their generation regarding elementary education 


are outside of the ranks of teaching and supervision, and that, un- 


fortunately, all within the ranks should be 80 incompetent, There is 


no doubt, however, that there is room for great improvement in our 
work, and we welcome those who help us in any way to the better 


doings. 

It is indeed a little singular that all the men who know 
so well how the thing should be done have never done it 
themselves. It is the old story, the childless always know 
how to train children. 


PEDAGOGY: FOR WHOM AND WHEN? 


Pedagogy is the science and art of the systematic intel- 
lectual feeding, exercising and disciplining of the child. 
Psychology is the science and art of studying the mind’s 
activities. ‘The teacher should know so many of the well- 
phrased, luminous principles of psychology as will aid in 
the intellectual feeding, exercising and disciplining of the 
child. Pedagogy primarily means, directing or guiding 
the child, and it necessitates acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples for such guidance. 

One may be a natural, instinctive guide, born with his 
taste and habits, or he may be a self-taught guide, having 
learned from his own learning or by experience. In 
other days, when teaching was merely guiding one through 
the native intellectual wilds, the best guide was one born 
to the ways and means of those wilds ; but in these times 
teaching is guiding through civilized countries where one 
no longer tramps and canoes his way along, but must 
fly by rail, ferry, and transfer. Under these cireum- 
stances the guide must be an expert with time-tables and 
familiar with the art of tipping and feeing if he proposes 
to make time. 

Modern teaching, therefore, requires a knowledge of 
how to do the best things in the best way, in the least 
time, with the least expenditure of energy. The teacher 
must know the child he is to guide. This necessitates a 
knowledge of children and of the child specially taught. 
He can learn of all children through books,—not books 
of theory, but those that record the observations and de- 
ductions of expert students of children. He must, how- 
ever, learn of the individual child by personal observa- 
tion. It is unwise for the teacher in actual work to give 
much thought to a personal study of any principles that 
underlie child activity ; these he may accept from the 
masters of this art, but he will be forced to know from 
personal observation how far these principles are applica- 
ble to these children, one by one, that he has under his 
guidance. 

As a teacher he has little use for the history of educa- 
tion, but he does need to know the lessons that this his- 
tory has taught. He has no use for the details of the ex- 
periences that have made history, but he needs the few 
principles that such history has crystallized. He has little 
use for a science of education, but he must know how to 
use the time-tables produced by that science. One of the 
cities upon one of the leading lines of travel recently held 
public meetings, protesting against the time-table of the 
road. A committee was appointed to present the protest 
to the proper official. After hearing them he said 
‘Gentlemen, take our time-tables and so adjust them as 
to get just what you want.” After seeing what was in- 
volved in making a time-table, they reported that the 
thing was impossible; then the manager played upon the 
tables for a little while with his magic art and gave them 
the very thing desired. Respect for the science of edu- 
cation and loyalty to the masters are desirable elements 
in every teacher. 

Pedagogy treats also of the way to teach each school 
subject. This deals largely with the methods and devices 
in the teaching of these things. There are two essentials, 
—absolute independence of all tyranny of tradition and 
cool indifference to the fascination of newness, teaching 
nothing because we were so taught, discarding nothing 
because we were not so taught. The teacher is to do no 
experimenting, that is to be left to those who have stud- 
ied the science of education. The teacher will have to 
do the work for the scientific experimenter, but he is not 
the experimenter. 

There are two divisions in pedagogy,—the one for 
those who guide children, the other for those who guide 
the guides of children. A school superintendent and the 
principal of a large school are the guides of the guides. 
They need to know pedagogy. They do not need to be 


psychologists, do not need to be learned in the history of 
education, do not need to be experts in the science of ed- 
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ucation, but they do need to have at their command the 
winnowed results of the psychologist, the educational his- 
torian, and the educational scientist. They have no oc- 
casion to study children individually, they need not be 
observers of the child, but they must be familiar with 
every principle established by those who study children. 

The pedagogy for the guide of children and of the 
guide of the guides is distinctly separate, and both differ 
widely from that for the trainer of teachers who should be 
either an expert or a disciple of some expert. Every 
teacher, principal, and superintendent should be or should 
have been in touch with one who is but one remove from 
a pedagogical psychologist, which implies an expert in 
the science of education, a special student of the mind’s 
activities, and a master of the history of education. This 
places the burden of responsibility upon Clark University 
and other prospective institutions for the training of ex- 
perts. If their work produces masters, well will it be for 
the normal schools and their products, but if they merely 
produce experimenters and observers, giving the conceit 
of leadership without the power of the master, woe be to 
the schools of the future. No field offers such attractions 
to-day as this of developing the ideal threefold pedagogy 
for the normal school professor, the superintendent and 
principal, and the teacher. 


PSYCHOLOGY: FOR WHOM AND WHEN? 


Pedagogy, psychology, and philosophy are the three 
great professional educational subjects of thought and 
stady. Pedagogy is the science and art of systematic in- 
tellectual feeding, exercising, and disciplining. No one 
can teach as well without the study of this science and 
art as with a sensible study thereof. The science of ped- 
agogy requires a knowledge of the principles of psychol- 
ogy on the part of the teacher of the science, but a very 
good teacher may be developed without a profound 
knowledge of psychology. 

Psychology is the science and art of studying the activ- 
ities of the mind. We have no disposition to quarrel 
with those who would not limit it to the study of the 
mind. The essential idea is that it is focused upon the 
mind's activities. Such a study requires opportunities for 
extended observation, the best of library resources, a taste 
for the close reading of difficult things, a mind trained to 
meditation. There are few Americans who can in any 
sense claim these qualifications. Almost no teacher in 
active service or in preparation for such service can hope 
to be a psychologist, nor is it necessary, scarcely desir- 
able, for a teacher of children to be such. But 
every teacher should, in his course of preparation, have 
come under the training of one who has some of the 
characteristics of a psychologist. As this is hardly pos- 
sible at present, we will state the absolute necessity thus : 
Every teacher should have had among his trainers one 
who was himself trained by a psychologist, or who was 
self-trained by a thorough mastery thereof. 

This makes a demand for a professor of pedagogy in 
every normal school, summer school, and extended insti- 
tute, who has been trained in pedagogy by a genuine 
psychologist who has been trained by experts or self- 
trained by the study of experts. This makes the study of 
psychology, pure and simple, a matter for experts who 
have the taste, the leisure, the facility, the ability to be 
masters, not in mental science, but in the study of the 
mind’s activity. 

Now, what are these to do? They are to know, as 
far as possible, all that is to be known regarding the ac- 
tivities of the mind. They are not to give their knowl- 
edge to the world, but are to digest it, taking its life- 
giving elements and sending these into the current of 
thought of those who are to make others think, who are to 
help others to learn. 

This, in short, is the mission of the psychologist, to es- 
tablish or develop principles, phrasing them so that they 
shall throw a flood of light along his pathway, making it 
easy for a teacher to know how the mind of a child acts 
under ordinary circumstances and in the study of the 
usual subjects. A psychologist is an expert who knows 
how to adapt ordinary means to extraordinary conditions 
of mental activity, while a teacher of psychology merely 
knows how to use ordinary means under ordinary condi- 
tions. America is in great nead of psychologists who 
know their responsibilities and realize their privileges, 


ON THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 

It is a luxury to see abundant reward come to a man whose in- 
domitable energy and long-suffering patience have won your admir- 
ation and sympathy. That privilege was mine on Friday last when 
a beautiful new normal school building and luxurious boarding hal! 
were dedicated at Plymouth, N. H., and Dr. C. C. Rounds was 
honored as the educational conqueror by every speaker. 

From a variety of causes the school has had a struggle. When 
organized some twenty years ago, the bill passed by the legislature 
stipulated that the school should be no burden to the state, except 
$300 for the expenses of the trustees, and for four years not a dol- 
lar was appropriated, tuition being the only income, In conse- 
quence, it was to all intents and purposes an academy until eight 
years ago, when Dr. Rounds entered upon his work, coming from the 
Farmington (Me.) Normal School, where he had already attracted 
the attention of educators from sea to sea. 

It was the purpose of the trustees and the determination of Dr. 
Rounds to make it a strictly professional school, but so little was 
this appreciated that not more than one or two students entered in 
any one term for the first two years, until the whole number in 
attendance was reduced to fourteen. By that time the premium 
paid for the few who had graduated, their superiority as teachers, 
and their enthusiasm over the work done for them, began to tell, 
and the school grew immediately in numbers and public favor until) 
the state, that grudgingly gave it birth upon the stipulated condition 
that it should not nurse it, generously appropriated $76.0C0 and 
appointed a commission to expend it, that easily got $90,000 worth 
of buildings, furnishings, and appliances for the money. 

Upon the best eite in the town stands a brick building, as thor- 
oughly built, as perfect in its appointments, as generously provided 
with laboratory, art, and literary appliances as any normal schoo) 
in the country, while the Boarding Hall is the best furnished of 
any I have seen in the length and breadth of the land. Dr. 
Rounds could ask no better professional reward for his labor and 
patience, 

The governor, Senator Gallinger, Assistant Supt. N. A. Calkins 
of New York City, and the writer, had the privilege, under the 
presiding genius,—Hon. J. W. Patterson,—of dedicating these 


Maine opened the educational campaign by a rousing meeting 
of the Lincoln County Association at Round Pond, Aug. 25 and 
26. Ten miles from the nearest railroad point, with no special at- 
tractions, in a quiet little village, there assembled audiences 
that literally packed every nook and corner of the largest 
charch in the place. It is something more than a teachers’ 
convention, it is an educational association with one of the leading 
physicians of the countv as president, and one of the leading pas- 
tors on the executive force. It is not often that one finds so earnest 
and intelligent a band of teachers as those that took two midsum- 
mer days out cf their vacation for so long a drive for purely pro- 
fessional consultation. 


While an unnumbered host is singing the praise of the Benning- 
ton monument, I am pleased to record that the contractor who 
captured a large part of the first-class work of the kind and is cor- 
respondingly prosperous was for some years a Boston submaster, 
William H. Ward, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal School. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston had 110 applicants for the teachers’ examinations. 

Milwaukee takes a long stride in the matter of new school 
buildings. 

The Farmington (Me.) Normal School opens with the largest 
class in its history. 

Yale has another large donation,—Mrs. M. H. Hotchkiss gives 
$275,000. 

Two thirds of the parochial school enrollment of Indiana is 
Catholic, the other third Lutheran. 

Kentucky has 2,839 log schoolhouses yet, which is considerably 
more than one third the entire number. 

All honor to Massachusetts that will devote $10,000 of her $75,- 
000 World’s Fair appropriation to the educational exhibit. 

All honor to the Waltham (Mass. ) Free Press for the send-off it 
gives the newly elected high echool principal, Wilson R. Butler, 
editorially, reprinting the vital sentence in all of his letters of 
commendation. 

We hope the Lynn (Mass.) School Board will not face backward 
by separating the boys and girls in their high school life. 

Prof. Albert Tolman, who died at Pittsfield, Maes, Aug. 17, 
at the age of 67, founded the Taconic Scheol for boys at Allans- 
boro, and was for many years principal of the Pittsfield High 
School. 

Report saith that Senator Stanford has provided in his will for 
an endowment of $20,000,000, in addition to all other gifts, for 
Stanford University. It will be the most liberally endowed insti- 
tution in the world. 

The Republicans of New York State deserve to win with Andrew 
D. White, LL.D., ex-president of Cornell, as their leader. Re- 
member that his fame was made by teaching. 

School Commissioner Miller of Ohio, who fills out the late Mr. 
Hancock’s unexpired term, has no enviable position, as he has al- 


ready had to pass upon several vexed questions in connection with 
the new school-book law, apd there are po precedent in that or 
apy state, 


Mies Josephine C. Locke of Cook County Normal, Miss Hannah 
J. Carter of the College for the Training of Teachers, New York 
City, and Mies Ada M. Laughlin of St. Paul, have united in a 
Prang Summer School at Chicago, which has been attended by 
nearly one hundred teacher-students. 


Supt. John Swett of San Francisco, in his recent report, did as he- 
roic advisory work as was ever done by a superintendent, not except- 
ing his predecessor. It should be said, however, that no superintend- 
ent in any other city has as independent a position as the head of 
the San Francisco schools. He never expects to serve but one 
term, the school committee has no authority over him whatever. 
The beauty of Mr. Swett’s case is that he has a politically and per- 
sonally sympathetic school board, neither of which did Mr. Ander- 
son enjoy. Here is asample of Mr. Swett’s use of English: ‘‘ The 
only explanation that I have been able to find for this piece of ed- 
ucational barbarism ia that at the time this system of books was 
foisted upon the schools, ete. I wish I could convey to you the 
contempt which the pupils in the higher grades openly express to 
me in my official visits. Words fail to express the feelings of the 
long suffering teachers. They bore it all in silence during the 
reignof terror for fear of the guillotine of a ‘head inspector's re- 
port,’ if they dared to protest. In behalf of thousands of chil- 
dren I ask you to eubstitate something natural, sensible, and 
useful, in place of the present work.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A NEW VERSION. 


The teacher whacked the boy, one day, 
Who disobeved the rule, 
The children did not langh nor play, 
To see that lamm in school. — Ex. 
NOISY. 
‘* What's that I hear about young Flashly ?”’ 
** His clothes, probably.’’ 
KNEW HIS LESSON, 
Teacher—Johnny, tell me what you can about Martin Luther. 
John—I don’t know much, mam, except the way he died; he 
was ki'led. 
Teacher—Are you sure about that ? 
John—Oh, yes, mam. The book says: ‘“‘ Martin Luther was 
excommunicated by a bull.’’ 
A GREAT FAILING, 

Charlie—Vasear may be a good college for some branches, but 
the girls there are not very well up in grammar. 

Mabel—How 20 ? 

Charlie—I never heard of one yet who could decline matrimony. 

A DIFFERENCE. 


First Chappie— Does your father sit up for you ? 
Second Ditto—No, he lays for me. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The year, with fickle pulse, 
Weary of oom, begins to live for fruit. 


Alfred Tennyson had an elder brother who half a century ago 
was thought a greater poet than his brother Alfred. 

A committee has been formed in Paris to secure the erection of a 
monument to Robespierre. It will be placed in a churchyard oppo- 
site the house in which he lived. 

A mopument to Linnwas, the great botanist, has just been un- 
veiled in Lincoln Park,—a gift from the 75,000 Swedes who reside 
in Chicago. 

Clara Barton, so well known for her labors in extending the Red 
Cross Society and the Woman’s Relief Corps, is said to be the first 
person to decorate soldiers’ graves as a patriotic rather than a per- 
sonal act of homage. She is also the only woman who ever sat in 
the Swiss National Council. 

Mr. David Pell Secor of Bridgeport, Conn., has purchased for 
the Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Cal., the large and celebrated 
herbarium of the late distinguished botanist, Prof. William Henry 
Hervey of Trinity College, Dablin. This immense collection con- 
tains 70,000 specimens from all over the world. 

Lientenant Peary of the Arctic steamer ‘‘ Kite’’ has already 
secured two interesting exhibite for the World’s Fair. One is a 
collection including a native tent, two kyacks or canoes, and a nam- 
ber of curious weapons; the other is a remarkable 300 lb. meteorite 
from Disco Island, which will be the most valuable trophy of the 
expedition. 

Barrett Browning, son of the two poets, now a resident of Venice, 
is a painter as well as sculptor. A recent Venice correspondent 
gives this description of his palatial home: ‘‘ Here is all the heavily 
carved furniture of the Florentine Casa Guidi, the chair in which 
his mother sat and the table on which she wrote her last poeme, the 
bookcases with their full shelves of her favorite books, the Greek 
originals especially, annotated in her emall, delicate handwriting. 
In this room are portraits of Elizabeth Barrett as a woman of 
twenty-five or thirty, and Robert Browning at twenty-eight, 
later pictures of the poete, after their marriage, and that por- 
trait of the little son, a little spirituelle boy with yellow curls, as 
Hawthorne saw and described him. Busts of Browning and his 
wife by Barrett Browning are in niches in the wall; and thrown 
ont, like a bay window, enclosed in opaque white glass, painted 
white, and garlanded with flowers, the finest, fairest sanctuarv 
where ever gentle merit dwelt, is a shrine or altar, with a portrait 


bust of Elizabeth Browning on the lintel, and beneath it in letters 
of gold, ber name and birth and desth,’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this fe apa are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE LATEST. 


We have received a college catalogue for the year 1891. It is 
‘rich.’ We give sample sentences : 

“If you don’t want to break your head getting old rules and false defi- 
nitions by heart, come to college. If you want to catch on 
to grammar and arithmetic in double "quick, not having to get a 
single definition or rule in either branch, come to college. 
. « .» If teachers want to know how and where all the authors of 
grammars, arithmetics, algebras, etc., are wrong and make Jacks 
of themselves, instead of swelling along after the booka, let them 
come to college and learn to leave off their old granny meth- 
ods and grory ways. I defy one and all grave, owl-eyed professors 
and parvenue Ph.D.’s, to show a single good reason for the old 
stereotyped method of a thousand years ago. Just to think that 


young men can get a thorough education without cracking their 
brains over old rules, . . all this for 17 cents per meal, with 
teaching, washing, bed, bedding, lights, 'and fuel thrownin. . . . 
‘Get on your bustle and get up and hustle’ is inscribed upon the 
college banner. Why do you attend a palace-car affair 
whose moss-backed, owl-eyed professors who enjoy the otium cum dig- 
nitate of life for the simple reason that they get there all the same, 
when you might just as well come where success depends upon the 
‘ get up andget’ principle. Hair oil, etc., will be purchased for the 
students when money is deposited for that purpo:e. Come to 
College.’’ 

This is a bona fide college in the United States of America, and 
not in one of the Western States either. It is not a burlesque cat- 
alogue, but one prepared in all seriousness. It presents a list of 


eleven professors in all the departments. 


SOME INDIAN NAMES, 


Memphremagog—Lake of abundance, 

Chicopee—Birch bark place, 

Skowhegan—BS pearing. 

Chautaugua— Foggy place. 

Adirondack~Troquojs name of the Algonqains, signifying ‘‘ He 
peat bark,’ 


Damariscotta—Alewife place. 
Cocheco—Very rapid or violent; applied to falls or rapids on va- 
rious streams, 

Ammonoosuc—Fish story river. 

Mernan—Island. 

Aroostook—Good river. 

Nashua— Between (the rivers). 
Winooski—Beautifal stone river. 

Housatonic —Stream beyond the mountains. 
Massachusetts —About the great hills. 
Pawtuxet—At the little falls. 

Saranac—River that flows under a rock. 
Pemigewasset—Crooked place of pines. 

Merrimac —Swift water. 

Winnipisiogee—Land of the beautiful lake. 
Shetucket—The land between the rivers. 
Quinabaug—Long pond. 

Cochituate—Land on or near falls or rapid streams. 
Katahdin—The highest place. 

Nahant—At the point, 

Osstpee—Strong river. 

Wiscasset—Place of yellow pine. 

Monadnoc/:—The epirit’s place. 

Piscat iqua—Great deer river. 

Cohasset —Place of pines. 
Kearsarge—Pine mountain. 

Quinsigamond— Fishing place for pickerel. 
Passamaquoddy—Great place for pollock. 
Contoocock —Crow river. 

Norwalk—The middle land (a tract between two rivers). 
Kennebunk —Long water place. 

Wachusett—The mountain. 

Umbagog —Clear lake. 

Coos—Piace of pines. 

Kennebec—Long lake. 

Pawtucket—At the falls. 

Norridgewock —Place of deer. 

Casco—Crane. 

Passumpsic—Much clear river. 

Sagadahoc —Ending place; i. e., mouth of the Kennebec. 


Queries. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
—Is manganese largely produced in this country ; if not, where 
does it come from ? AMATEUR CHEMIST. 
The United States produces about 24,000 tons a year (23,927 in 
1889). There is some mining of manganese in many atates, but 


Crunria,—and most of the remainder comes from one mine in 
Georgia and one in Arkansas. A Miner's Son. 


— Has it been ascertained how rapidly it takes electricity to 
travel on the Atlantic Cable ? Hiau Scuoout TEACHER. 


It has been recently measured with great accuracy and it is found 
that a current can be sent from Montreal to Canso, Nova Scotia, 
over land lines, thence over the cable to Waterville, Ireland, and 
back via Canso to Montreal,—distance 8,000 miles,—averaging for 
206 signals 1.05 seconds, or practically one second, or 1,000 miles 
in a trifle over a tenth of a second. 


— Who is the author of “‘ Lead Kindly Light ? 
Cardinal Newman, 


C. 
MEDIVA. 


— Is there a national organization of army and navy ornene ? 


— To ‘‘Concord’?: The celebrated Dr. Whewell was called 
‘* Billy Whistle’? when at Cambridge, because it was so much 
easier to whistle his name than to pronounce it. MAGNOLIA. 


— Please tell through ‘ Queries’? the meaning of cynolatry. It 
is a new word to me, and I cannot find it in Webster. 
J. P., Rhode Island. 


—Is there any way in which one can find reliable facts about 
dividend paying mining atocks as a whole ? J. H.S. 


Step into any public library and ask for the current number of 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, and you will find all dividend 


paying mining stocks carefully arranged, with all the facts about 
them. 


— What about Ozokerite? I bave seen several references to it 
of late, and know nothing about it. I have asked two or three 
about it with no success, S. M. O. 


Ozokerite is a mineral wax like spermaceti and paraffine, You 
have seen references to it because it is now for the first time pro- 
duced in quantity in this country. In 1888 we produced 50,000 
Ibs. of refined ozokerite, and in- 1890 some 300,000 Ibe. It is used 
for almost every purpose that beeswax is used, We haye been im- 
porting more than a million pounds annually, 

~~ What is the pronunciation of Oklahoma ? M. J. E. 
Good authority says both o's have the long eqund, and the a’g ths 


more than half of this comes from a mine in Virginis,—the| Ttalian sonnd (Qke-Igh-ho-mah), 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi: 
the old p of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete. little 


cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books | kK. 


in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Nores on EnGuisn Literature. By Fred Parker Em- 
ery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 155 pp. Price, $1.10. 

It would be difficalt, at least for a Boston boy, to imagine » 
harder place in which to inculcate a taste and love for English 
literature than the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, yet in 
this region, where mathematics are the be-all and end-all, where 
chemistry, physics, and shop work are about the only relaxations, 
Mr. Emery has succeeded almost invariably in making his classes, 
usually composed of sophomores, enthusiastic over himself and his 
favorite, English literature. At least a partial reason for his suc- 
cess may be seen by looking through these ‘‘ Notes’’ intended to 
accompany his lectures. He has studied English literature very 
carefully and thoroughly, and he has the American faculty, 
well developed, of applying his knowledge for the every-day use of 
the busy man, to whom literature can only be an occasional relax- 


The ‘‘ Notes’’ are not exhaustive, but they are accurate as far 
as they go, and they include every writer who has a permanent 
place in our literatare. The individual authors are arranged so 
that at a glance one sees the name, years, and leading works, with 
a characteristic, striking, personal description, in a sentence taken 
from some good critic. n follow a number of the best refer- 
ences to other works, and a criticism of the writer and his works, 
sometimes by Mr. Emery, sometimes taken from other writers who 
may have expressed the best judgment in the best manner. In the 
four pages on “‘ Literatura and Literary Style,”’ one gets the es- 
sence of arhetoric. Our literary history is grouped under the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Chaucer. the Dark and the Renaissance, the Eliza- 
bethan, and the Puritan Ages; the Restoration Period, the Clas- 
sical and the Johnsonian Ages, the Age of Literary Ideas, and the 
Victorian Age. The book also contains an Iotroduction, oxplana- 
tory of the methods employed by Mr. Emery, a list of books of 
general reference, two courses of Representative Reading, and Sir 
John Lubbock’s One Handred Best Books. It is a book which 
leaves nothing to be desired for an introdaction to English liter- 


Mopern Laneuace Series. Materials for French 
Composition. Part If, C. H. Grandgent. 22 pp. 15 cents. 
Stifter’s Das Haideoff. Edited by Otto Heller. 50pp. 20 cts. 
Hillern’s Hiher als die Kirche. Edited by S. Willard Clary. 
o ge 15 ets. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D.C, Heath 


No teacher of French or German should decide on the books to be 
used by his classes next year without congulting the admirable list 
of Mesere. Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language Serie." And after the 
list has been mastered, the teacher must not fail to watch the 
weekly list of “ books received,’’ for the publishers, determined to 
please ell if possible, are continually sending out something new in 
this series. Everything commends these books for class use. The 
paper, press work, and binding are above reproach. The covers 
are a stiff paper, perhaps the moat effective paper cover which has 
yet been devised. One turns with delight from the eye-racking 
German type of a book printed in the ‘‘ Father-land,’’ and from 
some American prints, to the fair, legible letters of these issues. 
The editing, notes, and introductions, are always the work of some 
one who has made especial use of the text he treate. — 

OF these last issues, little more need be said. They should be 
seen and they are sure to be appreciated. C. H. Grandgent, the 
director of modern language instruction in the Boston schools, has 
brought into use the experience gained there in the preparation of 
these exercises. They are based on Ventura’s Peppino, and the 
aim is to accustom the pupil to write French, not some dictionary 
language. 

Tue or WesTeRN Curistenpom. A. D. 789- 
®88. By C.F. Keary. 571 pp. Price $2.50. New York: G. 
P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Few have not felt the fascination of the Vikings, those ancestors 
of ours, young men who, chosen by lot to relieve the over-crowded 
condition of the barren Northland, cast a feather or a spear into 
the air and followed the direction thus indicated, seeking for honor 
and wealth, a home and a kingdom. Possibly Mr. Keary places 
too high a value on their inflaence u»0n Western Christendom. A 
specialist always exalts his hobby, but all historians are agreed that 
enough importance has never been given to this influence among the 
circumstances which resulted in the modern European states. It is 
not the history of Scandinavia which is written by Mr. Keary, bat 
the history of Europe, during one of the most interesting centuries 
of all history. The Pepins, Mayors of the Palace, rise from the 
ranks over their Merovingian ralers, and culminate in the great 
Charles. Europe divides into France and Germany at Verdan, and 
the rulers of both nations becomes reis fainéants And while this is 
happening, the adventurous sons of the midaight sun hammer away 


at the sea-coast, now at Pisa, now at Paris, and then appearing for a 
moment at Archangel. And they did not merely eat amcor, ws 
secured a foothold, not in Normandy alone, but along the entire 
coast of Europe. Inthe north they became a dominant factor, 
while in the south, the climate has largely erased their imprint. Mr. 
cary is in many ways an ideal writer of history. He sees his sub- 
ject in its broadest outreachings, and grasps the underlying factors 
which alone make history worth studying. It is this which gives 
point to the secondary title of the book, Heathendom and Christen- 
dom. It is, after all, the great struggle of the Roman Church with 
the temporal power, which gives value to all this medisval history. 
In this struggle it was the outside heathen power which acted as 
~ palenen wheel, continually preventing the complete triamph of 

In sketching this struggle, Mr. Keary makes a division, which 
we shall hope to meet often hereafter, into official and unofficial 
Christianity, and it is the latter which is of the more vital impor- 


tance to us. No feature of the book, perhaps, is of greater value to 
the general reader than the information about special topics, many 
of which occur in countless connections, with which apparently the 
Vikings had nothing to do. Whether it is the grand old Roman 


Lane Syne, OR THE Warps or Mr. Vernon. By 
Mary Stewart Smith. NewYork: University Pab. Co. 133 pp. 
ye: Lang Syne ’’ is a tale of the Revolutionary era and was es- 

pecially prepared as a tribute to the memory of Washington on the 

occasion of the Centennial Celebration of 1889. The author has 
woven around a nucleus of historical material based on incidents of 
the closing scenes of the Revolution, a graceful little romance of 
love, patriotism, and chivalry which is exceedingly pleasing. The 
tigures of Washington and his officers, and the noble women whose 
sympathy, counsel, and practical assistance cheered and sustained 
the brave men upon whom depended the fate of the young nation, 
are painted in lifelike colors, and the moral grandeur of their char- 
acters is seen in a strong light. An essay on “ The Women of the 

Revolution ”’ is included in the volume, preserving many interesting 

facts concerning our country’s mothers, to whose piety, patriotism, 

and nobility of character we owe so much. 
Miss Smith's little work, now in ite third edition, is thoroughly 
interesting and commendable. 


On THE Stace AND Orr. By Jerome K. Jerome. New 


roads, the beliefs of ancient Germany, Viking naval warfare or| York: Henry Holt & Co. 170 pp.,7x5. Price, cloth, $1.00, 


humor, the character of French and German kings, or the False 
oe tae it is all the work of a trustworthy master in historical 
work, 


Criticism AND Fiction. By William Dean Howells, 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 188 pages, 5} x 3}. 

The exact place in literature of this delightful iittle volame will | 
probably not be approximated for many years tocome. But if a 
prophecy may be allowed, it is that this work will probably be 
taken by the literary students of a century hence as the best insight 
remaining to them of Mr. Howell’s personality, distinguished from 
Mr. Howells the novelist. It is written in a style decidedly char- | 
acteristic of the man, and, whether intentionally or not, it exposes 
many of his most marked weaknesses. The reader’s opinion of the 
book is sure to be influenced very largely by his feeling about it and 
its author when he begins to read it. Mr. Howells certainly has had 
abundant opportunities to study the critics, and has encountered all 
sorts of criticism. He is not a vindictive man, but has evidently 
stored up much of his unpleasant experiences with this genus, and 
has awaited the present moment to send forth his revenge. There 
is a quiet superiority about this essay, or rather this connected 
series of essays (written perhaps in odd moments while he was 
waiting for the proof sheets of the ‘‘ Chair’’), a desire that all should 
realize the wide reading of the author and his superior fitness to 
act as a critic of critics, which may have been intended to simply 
‘* silence’? all who have ever attempted to ‘‘review’’ a novel by 
W. D. Howelle. But Mr. Howells must have known that this 
would be considered rather as a challenge. It has been accepted 
eagerly by the critics,—present company always excepted,—and 
Mr. Howells has received a blow for every one he deale. It will 
undoubtedly result in a drawn battle, both parties feeling sure that 
the other has nothing left to his credit. This little volume, at 
least in part, should be read by every one who aims at keeping in 
touch with our best literary work, but the reader must remember 
that neither the critic nor the admirer of Mr. Howells can fairly 
judge the book. 

WorpswortH ror THE Younc. By Cynthia Morgan 

St. John. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 153 pp., 9x7. 

Happy is the child who can study and learn to love good poetry 
through the medium of such a beautiful and attractive volume as 
this of Mrs. Morgan’s Wordsworth. It is probable that less than a 
dozen volumes of selections from Wordsworth of any value have 
ever been published, and of these only one or two were at all suit- 
able for children. A new volume will therefore be weleomed by 
teachers especially, and indeed by all those who recognize the 
value of good poetry in the scheme of education. Mra. St. John 
believes that Wordsworth, of all poets, appeals most directly to the 
child’s heart, and in his simpler poems inflaences and unfolds the 
senses to a fuller appreciation of nature and to the great truths of 
morality. The selections are divided into three parts, to suit vary- 
ing ages, and there is a wealth of beautiful illustrations for every 
poem. 

By Mary Farley Sanborn. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 


Sweet AND TWENTY. 
‘*Good Company Series.’ 
50 cents. 

Sweet and Twenty is one of the prettiest, most spontaneous, and 
natural of the summer novels for the hammock and piazza. It is 
entirely wholesome and refreshing, and a welcome deviation from 
the usual ran of such literature, which is generally either fast, 
morbid and unhealthy, or silly, flippant, and dull. The four 
young people about whom thestory centers are in no way remarkable, 
but their doings and sayings are thoroughly bright and amusing, and 
although we are convinced from the beginning that the tangles will 
all be straightened out in the good old way, there is yet sufficient 
doubt to keep up the interest through every chapter. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘Good Company Series’’ includes a 


large number of the really good things in fiction and biography 


paper, 25 cents. 

The name of Jerome K. Jerome on the cover of a book at once 
creates a smile and an expectation of something exceedingly laugh- 
able on the pages within. The present volame is somewhat of an 
exception to the author’s usual hilarious fancies, for in giving an 
account of his own early struggles to attain name and fame as an 
actor, and the hard life of a beginner on the stage. he has written 
in &@ comparatively serious and sober vein. Mr. Jerome was evi- 
dently not a success as an actor, but his sketches from behind 
the footlights are nevertheless pleasant and entertaining summer 
reading. 

Stories or Inpustry. By A. Chase and E.Clow. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. Vol. I. Fally Illustrated. 172 
pp. Boards, price, 40 cents. 

The elementary education of the future is to deal more with in- 
dustrial pursuits than ever before. The youth of this country are 
to be guided to a better understanding and knowledge of the vari- 
ous trades and manufacturing industries of the world around them. 
Teachers who appreciate the vital importance of these matters to 
the children of this generation, will welcome this book of Stories 
of Industry, which admirably supplements the school readers in 
use, and furnish jast the information desired. Thetopics are wisely 
chosen, and the lessons are instructively illustrated. They inclade 
coal, coal mining, gas and gas engines, petroleum, ete. ; the best 
known and moat useful metals,—gold, silver, iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, and tin; brass and bronze industries, and a history of each. 
The story of the use of these articles in sewing machines, houses, 
ships, furniture, etc., furnishes lessons which are profusely illus- 
trated, and show the different stages of manufacture. They are 
admirably adapted to stimulate the interest and widen the children’s 
a of observation and knowledge of the usefal arts that con- 
cern all, 


Tracuers of French and German will find the “ Mil- 
itary Vocabulary ’’ which accompanies For King and Fatherland 
one of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co.’s ‘*Episodes’’ from 
modern German authors, very usefal oftentimes. This little story 
contains nearly all the technical terms of the army and of war, and 
these are given in German, English, and French, 


Vou. XVI. of Alden's Cyclopedia of Universal Litera- 
ture, and Vol. XXVIL, of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowl- 
edge and Language are just issued by John B. Alden, New York. 
Nothing more desirable in the way of handy and complete refer- 
ence books is now in the market than these admirable works, which 
contain in brief the latest information on all subjects. 


Messrs. A. Lovett & Co., New York, issue a set 
of three Graphic, Progressive Dictation Blanks, by Kate O’ Neil 
(Price 10 cts. each; $1 a dozen). These are especially designed 
to teach punctuation and capitalization, the pupil being taught at 
each step to apply his knowledge as soon as acquired to the con- 
struction of easy sentences. We have seen nothing better calca- 
lated to give pupils a command of language and facility in its use. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Osborne of Arrochar; by Amanda M. Douglass; price, 50 cents. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Trois Contes Choisis; par A. Dandet with notes by R. Sanderson; 
price, 15 cents. Boston: D.C Heath & Co. 

Catalogue of Minerals and Synonyms; by T. Egleston, Ph.D.; 
price, $2.50. New York: Jubn Wiley & Sons. Boston: W. B. Clarke 

Co. 

A Manual of Land we fl by F. Hodgman and C. F. R. Bellows; 
price, $2.50. Climax, Mich : F, Hodgman. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge; by George Wilson; price, 50 
cents. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The Children’s Primer; by Miss Ellen M. Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Donald Ross of Heimra; by William Black——A King of Tyre; by 
James M. Ludlow—As We Were Saying; by Charles Dudley 


and is issued monthly. 


Warner. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Part I. now ready. 


LESSONS 


Here is at last a series that harmonizes “language” and “ grammar” and makes expression 
through written forms as natural as thought and speech. 

It is believed that nothing crude, notional, or merely “taking” will be found in the books, how- 
ever original and attractive they may seem. Five years were spent in maturing the plan, and five 
years more in working out the details. The most approved text-books, American, English, French, 
and German were studied. A number of the best known specialists in this department assisted. 
The experience of hundreds of teachers and the capacities of thousands of pupils were consulted, 

A course to which so much thought has been given must possess marked features worthy of 


attention. Send for the full descriptive circular. 


LANGUAGE. 


Part Il. ready Sept. 3. 


“It embodies the most advanced ideas 
on language teaching, is prepared with 
great care by one of the most efficient 
superintendents of the country, and above 
all, it is adapted to the minds of the 
children whom it aims to educate” — 
Grorce J. McAnprew, Supt. Schools, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Some Other Common Socohool Books. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 
Just adopted by Minneapolis, ete. 


Stickney’s Readers, 
Just adopted by Lincoln, Neb., ete, 


Montgomery’s American History. 


Just adopted for the State of Indiana, etc. 


National Music Course, 


Now being translated by a commission of German 
teachers for the German schools, 


GINN & CO, Publishers, . . , , 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Lincoin’s Hygienic Physiology. 
’ The first to make Hygiene the object of the study. 
Elementary Lessons in English (Knox- 
Heath). art I. just adopted for Indiana, etc, 
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i and containing, beside its falls and cave 
C.S. the A old Arboretum, Harvard Uni-|toga and Lake George, 

upon some rare growth of | made famous by the pen of Cooper in his Last of the Mohicans, the 

trees, previous to Professor Sargent’s publication of an important big boom, the state dam, the saw mills, the pulp mill, the largest 

Notes OF EDUCATIONAL WORK AND EDUCATIONAL WORK:- | work on that subject, The — yee ae some poo paper mill in the world, the lime kilue, the qu ies, the Sie 

ted by W. ML of Wilmingto n, Del. works, etc, ? The six principal streets radiating from the business 

It is the pleasant taek of the JoURNAL correspondent to chron-| The platform of the Republican Party, adopted by the cone center of Glens Falls are lined with magnificent elms, maples, and 

icle quite a number of weddings among Pennsylvania educators. — raced ng oa hagas sch mig things, ashes of a half-century’s growth, which make the walk along its 
i t to ors. e plank, 
| The little blind god with the arrows has been busy with the peda-| ‘31.05 commendable pride in the fact that that party, having con- 


well-laid flagstones, even at midday, one of comfort and delight. 
i nerease i i i Imost any one of which a tired 

> he result has been repeated calls on the parson. 1 of the | ture, i d the state appropriation to the| It is a town of splendid homes, into a a tire 
of Ureinus College on public $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 per annum. teacher would feel drawn of in 
' i scoring for bis partizan- | cosy verandas, vines, flowers, and trees, w very whe nd. 
Ge eleventh plank gives the governor a severe sco ver 

Aug, 6, to Miss Emma L, Seidle of Mauch Chunk, ore? | bin in negativing the compulsory education bill. It is into such a community of hosp _intalligen: 

W. Willard, D.D., LL.D., of Ursinus performing the ceremony.|" Rey, F. A. Mablenburg, D D., LL.D., has been elected presi-|that the managers of the National Summer ed rw 
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Stuart Croasdale, Ph. D., tutor in chemistry in Lafayette College, 
is another of the Pennsylvania teachers who have concluded that 


dent pro tempore of Thiel College, Greenville. Dr. Muhlenburg 
also occupies the chair of Latin in the same institution. 
It is announced that Jumes D. Moffat, D.D., president of Wash- 


teachers of the United States. Upwards of four hundred persons, 
representing nearly every state in the Union, have been here daring 
the session, and it is the unanimous verdict of teachers of every 


it is not good for man to be alone. Mr. Croasdale is certainly to 


grade, including principals and superintendents, that such a feast 


i ived his doctor’s degree, in course, and his| ington and Jefferson College, has been elected to the chair of the-' I t 
honors. way, Dr. Moffat’s coliege is probably only jon den and methods, 
good friend, Prof. Joseph M. Arnold of the Bloomfield ing that owns paying oil well. and manual training, in 
Academy, New Bloomfield, has also entered into a matrimonial} It always does one good to hear the opinion of others, especially school course and supervision, whose ene ste 
alliance, the other party to the treaty being Miss Alice Tower of | if this opinion should assume the form of criticism. It is also homan and inspired by an expert in each particular su i “ shy just 
Easton. nature (perhaps the effect of barbaric origin) to ‘‘ strike back.”’ | to say that the temptation was great to ee a entire day in 
On Ang. 11, William S. Hall, adjanct professor of engineering |The genial editor of the Okio Educational Monthl. _spent several | earnest attention to the lines of thought = ec. peep 
and grapbics at Lafayette, was married to Miss Estella Kline of | weeks in institute work in Pennsylvania last fall, in the Decem- | by sach men as Drs. White and — ro _—_ pgar, ae 
Sunbury, the ceremony being performed by ex-President Cattell. ber number of his journal gave his impressions of our institates, bull, Perry, King, and Smith, an Ld — rarer 9 A 8 
Supt. R. M. McNeal of Dauphin County has been engaged in| comparing them to those of Ohio. The latter occur during July | Arnold, Skinner, Badlam, Haven, and Mrs. ne ae a , and 
institute work from Aug. 10, at Mount Gilead, Morrow County, ©. | and August, are in session several weeks, and are conducted as a / others apally famous. But the wise teac oo - tame were 
J. M. Ellenberger of the preparatory department of the State | sort of school, in which instruction is given in the common branches | many,—was the one who knew a special need and confined her two 
College has been elected principal of Bremin College, at $1,500| and in which epelling contests, geography contests, history contests, | or four hours of study to one subject, aside my ee lectures in 
salary. etc., are frequently held, and prizes are given to the winners. At) the general course, and thus allowed at least half of every day for 
8. R. Hoover of Bedford has been elected principal of the Leb- | the close of the institute an examination for certificates is generally | pure recreation and rest. ; 
anon High School to succeed S. L. Stettler, who goes to West| held by the county board of examiners, consisting of three mem A course of evening entertainments, socials, and the daily after- 
Pittaton as borough principal. who are not necessarily professional educators. noon excursions afforded pleasing ways of spending time not 
At Pottstown, A. C, Rothermel was elected principal of the high| In Pennsylvania the institute is in session for only one week ; | otherwise employed. ae at 
school but declined, and J. H. Robrback was elected in his stead.| attendance is compulsory; boards of education are required by law| The expense of board in private families has been five dollars or less 
Pottstown is putting up a magnificent school building for the ac-| to pay teachers for attending, and the county must pay $200 toward |a week, where two occupy the same room. Return tickets by rail 
commodation of its high school. the expenses of the institate. The instruction is by lecture and |were purchased at one third the usual rate. Thus at a small ex- 
I. A. Heikes of Bedford has been elected principal at Plymouth, | disoussion, and bears chiefly upon the professional side of the teach- | pense, among professional associates from every part of the country, 
to succeed J.S. Grimes. S.J. Pawling, Lafayette ’91, succeeds | ors’ work. Each evening is given up to a lecture by some prom-|in a beautiful and historic town, these teachers have passed the 
Mr. Banks as principal of the Mifflintown Academy; H. H. Weber |jnent platform orator. These men are frequently of national repu- | days in restful pleasure, and at the same time obtained some new 
goes from Philipsburg to Middletown, and John S. Arnold goes/ tation. Their object is to lift the teacher out of himself, and give | and fresh ideas relating to the educational work in which they are 
from Millerstown, Perry County, to Ridgeway, Elk County. J.| him a /roader view than can be obtained from the treadmill of his | engaged. A 
D. Hunter goes to the Gettysburg principalship, and C. L. Arnold! profession. Dr. Findley, while admitting that the Pennsylvania} Those teachers who spend the other weeks of vacation in com- 
of Dillsburg goes to Mt. Joy, Lancaster County. institutes are, on the whole, on a higher plane than those of Ohio, | munion with nature and friends, in restful ease and physical equip- 
The city of Scranton under the leadership of George W. Phil-| adds that his Jater observation has led him to believe that “‘the/ment, with their three weeks of intellectual stimulus and profes- 
lips, one of the ‘‘livest’’ young superintendents in the state, has/ average institute in Ohio is more helpful and profitable, in the direct |sional enthusiasm received from such associations as I have de- 
taken a long step in advance by fixing the same salaries for the| jing of their work, to the teachers who attend than is the average | scribed, will return to their schools stronger and wiser persons, to 
same work for both eexes. Pennsylvania institute,’ etc. 1 take it that any teachers’ institate | win professional successes hitherto unattained because impossible, 
An item going the rounds of the press of the state says: ‘‘ Three | of the Western Reserve is above “the average institute in Ohio.” | Does any one doubt the inference ? Let him test the plan. 
young ladies who have passed examinations as school teachers have | Certainly that of Trumbull County is not below the average. In G. E. C., Providence, R, I. 
started to work on the Hazleton Plain Speaker to learn type set-| the Western Reserve Chronicle for August 19, published at Warren, 
ting. They find the work more pleasant, the hours shorter, and|(,, under the caption, ‘‘ Teachers in Masks,’’ I find the following 
the pay equally good.” How many other ‘‘ professions’’ are there/ in reference to the institute of that county: ‘‘ As a result of the 


whose members will leave them to learn a mere trade for the rea- meeting of the committee on sociables, there will bea masquerade EDU ATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. ant 

sons assigned in the foregoing ? _ |and social at the City Hall, Thursday evening, August 20, Masks C Wi 
An act of the last legislature requires that the county commis-| may be procured at the Boston Variety Store, No. 33 Main Street, KANSAS, fe 

sioners of each county in the commonwealth shall provide an office | Wednesdey. No person will be admitted until 9.30 o’clock, unless . - H 

at the county seat for the safe| masked. Those wearing masks will unmask at 9.30. that dae of Willem the cf 

keeping of the school records. This office must tted Up a8) there will be a literary program, and the remainder of the evening . D 

that of the register and recorder’s is at present. will be spent in social amusement.”” I must confess that this is a|Quenemo schools, and Mr. Watkins of the latter place goes to the Ne 
Dr. George M. Phillips and wife of the West Cheater State Nor- | phase of professional training that has not yet been introduced into | former. Sel 


mal School spent the summer in Europe ; Professors Owen and ennsylvania institutes so far as my knowledge extends. No, Mr. WwW. W. Reed of Solomon was chosen superintendent of the 


Silliman of Lafayette College spent Angust in Maine; and Profes-| thank you, »o masquerade in ours, if you please. Abaline schools on the 216th ballot. wy mo 
ror Bloomsburgh of the same institution rusticated on the lower St. Bedjord, Pa. sat Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. one par Nee | oe County has been elected as principal ‘a 
wrence. of the Louisburg schools. d 
Drs. Hart, Coffia, and Moore, of the Lafayette faculty, attended Supt. G. W. Martin of Burlington has accepted the chair of I 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Greek in Baker University. ‘ ; Ge 
Science, at Washington, D. C., the week beginning Ang. 17. GLENS FALLS. Atchison and Marshall counties are wrestling with the county ¥ 
Prof. Joseph J. Hardy, the astronomer of Lafayette College, kept — school question. , ti 
a lookout for the August meteors on the night of the 10th of that) ‘That no one of the large circle of teachers who read your esti- Superintendent Barker of Allen County has succeeded in getting Gr 
month. He observed twenty of these “‘fiery tears of St. Law- county uniformity in the schools. 
rence’’ in a qiarter of an hour. mable paper may have a doubt as to at least one economical, pleas-| Mig Mary E. Chambeflain, former county superintendent of “i 
Rev. T. C. Porter, D.D., professor of botany and zcilogy in La-j| ant, and highly advantageous way of spending a portion of next | Allen County, has gone to Chicago to take the position as cashier P 
' fayette College, bas the reputation of being better versed than any | summer's vacation, I would like to briefly relate what has been | of the Palmer House. or 
7 other naturalist in the flora of Pennsylvania, and is frequently > . ‘ Two new professors have been added to the faculty of Ottawa ne 
taking place in Glens Falls, N. Y., daring the past three weeks har 
sought for consultation and information by other eminent scientists. University. 
During the first week of Angust, Dr. Morong of Columbia College | Ad first, do you know what a beautiful and historic place this is,| 7, ©, Ford has been elected to the superintendency of the Par- “i 
spent several days in conference with Professor Porter. The next| situated upon the upper Hudson, only an hour’s ride from Sara-!son’s schools. — Henry Long of Chanute High School takes the oft 
isla 
Home Keading About America. oa 
The Chautauqua Reading Circle is one of the 70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
recognized educational influences of the country. BACHERS - PERATIVE SSOCIATION V 
Nearly two hundred thousand readers have been j CH ICAGO. - 
lled since the beginning in 1878. The 
the Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are Bri 
able writers; the aids and suggestions from the ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. bo 
central office are practical and helpful. You have dat 
doubtless felt the need of some methodic reading. ’ NOW READY. E 
Chautauqua offers you for the coming winter a NN BRADLEY S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS A New Illustrated Edition ' hig 
course in American History, Government and May be just what you want thisterm. They are useful in gram- Pm 


mar and high school work, and’ may also be of some service in 
the lowergrades There are 18 forms in the set, whichis made up 
in this way: Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money 
in Full of all Demands; Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 


Literature. Should you not like to take up these 
subjects either as an individual reader, or with a 
group of friends? Write to the Central Office, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHASE & STUART'S 
CAS AR. a 


With Maps, Illustrations, Notes, and Lexicon. 


il! All Hail! a 

4 ent; Tram ; 
Hail 3 al Received: Stock Certificate; peterences to latest editions of Chase & Stuart's, 
nd; Business Letter. Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, and Gildersleeve’s oan 
hai aes These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of per. and are equal in every respect to| Latin Grammars. : clos 
MODERN AIDS the blanks used by fir-t-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the| The new illustrated edition of Chase & Stuart's mat 
that bave Actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. Price all the features of the recently nor 

» 50 cents; postage, 4 cents 8 editions of other commentators, and retail 
MODERN TEACHERS. Lhe latest edition of Bradley’s Catalogue of School and Kindergarten Material is worth having; 80 pages | all the original features of the Chase & Stuart series. ny 
free to any teacher mentioning the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. HLDREDGR & BRO our 

Save the strength gained during your vacation MILT ON BRADLE Y co. . S ring, 

by using Grow’s Games on Cities,” Countries field, Mass. at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Islands.’”’ “ Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” tree 
“Civil War.” and “Animals ” You can easily arouse Ss 


DRILL-CARDS 


Of Latin Declensions and Conjugations, especit!!y 
adapted to the inductive method, fixing the four 


lasting interest in these subjects with little effort. 
All teachers who have used them are enthusiastic 
over results. Try them early 


Price, 50 cts. each; $2.40 for entire set. 


Boston Normal School of G 


Paine Memorial Butiding, Appleton Street, Boston. 


astics, 


Published by Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. Copjugations at once. Latin form on one side.— 
eae: "» Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or] Otags J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D English meaning, and where found, on the other 
| desire to make Sompecant | of Applied Snatomy aud sde. Tn neat bor, with directions for use, posta Ja 
se rect | Physio 
FOR SALE gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools tional and Medical G; mtn ag of Swedish Eduea-| 58 CENTS. sent by 
° with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. Cann, M.D.. Attendin Physician New ¥, H. KIRMEYER, I 
; D tuition system orized and approv 
Washing, ete. For full particulars apply to "| Boston School Committee. - by the} and Demonstrator of Syate vo Anatomy and Phys ope 


iology, Hygiene, and Pathology, 
Special lectw subjects perta mastics 
For information address Miss Homans, at the 


the on It 
NG@ BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
HUBAM Mgr, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Boom 5, No» 3 Somerset $t., Boston, 


3 Somerset St., Boston 


= 
j 
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superintendency of the Oswego schools. —C. M. Light of Neo- 
desha goes to Pittsburgh. —— R. A. Ham wrence 
Burlington as superintendent. 


Notwithstanding the supposed fioancial trouble of the State Nor-| U 


mal, the echool will open as announced in the catalogus. 
fessor Blackmar wi'l take charge of the chair of Sloees, aa 
vicant by the resignation of Professor Cawfield. His associ- 
ate will be Prof. Frank Hodder, now of Germany, who has been 
four years a member of the faculty of Cornell College. Professor 
Blackmar’s assistant will be Prof. E. D. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
a brother of Prof. Harry Adams of Michigan University. , 
Prof. F. W. Cragie of Washburn College has resigned to accept 
the chair of natural history in the Colorado State University, and 
Professor Adams of the same institution has resigned the chair of 


mathematics and himeelf ’ 
for entering the missionary Mo., has accepted the prineipalahip of the Deer Lodge public 
Prof. J. A. Riley, formerly president of the Twin Bri ‘ 

TENNESSEE, has been elected canlatan Twin Bridges Nor 


The ninth annual session of the Monteagle summer schoo! 
connection with the Assembly, reached aie with thirteen 2 
in operation and an enrollment of over 200. Classes are largely made 
up of teachers and students on special lines, showing the value set 
upon the opportunities offered for better equipment, general or 
special. The attendance is representative, more ially of the 
southern states, but there are students from Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and almost every state inthe Union. The reputation of Dr. 
W. H. Payne, chancellor of the University of Nashville and pres- 
ident of Peabody Normal College (formerly, and for eight years, 
occupying the chair of ogics in Michigan University, Ann 
Arbor), who is the superintendent of these schools, has much to do 
with the attendance and its character. The faculty is a strong one, 
selected mainly from leading institutions of the South. Professor 
Fortier (Tulane University, La.), Nicolassen (of Johns Hopkins, 
now in Presb University, Clarksville), Bourland (University 
of Nashville), Merrill (Vanderbilt University), and others, are 
men to give prestige and power wherever their talents are enlisted. 
Tuition charged averages about one half regular rates, each in- 
structor being paid according to the income from his department. 
Thus far two conferences have been held, the first discussing liter- 
ary questions, the second considering the best system of promotion 
in graded schools. A strong array of argument defended written 
examinations as the only criterion, but a majority inclined to the 
broader basis of scholarship shown by the year’s record and the 
teacher’s personal knowledge as an essential corollary of written 
examinations papers. Dr. Payne’s lecture course on ‘* Education, 
Historical and Scientific,’’ began with August and brought a large 


Helena High Sc has i 
accepted a position with the Montana 


was condacted by Prof. R. G. Young; one at Butte, continuing 
Missoula, lasting one week, also conducted by Professor Riley. 
August in the National Park,—next summer the eastern teachers 


tional Association comes to Helena. 
Prof. J. M. Simpson, late of the Hurdland Academy, Hard!and, 


00: 
Prof. E. A. Steere, last year princi 
accepted the superintendency of the Dillon schools. 


private school in Butte the coming year 
Melrose the coming winter. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


partment of the Southern Interstate Exposition, to be held at 
Raleigh during October and November of the present year. There 


those who join themselves with her. Mr. Denson wishes to corre- 


spending the summer in Europe. 


Autigo, who in turn is succeeded by Prin. W. H. Williams of New 


¢ superintendent of the Batte/ unusually efficient this season. 


pe 
Prin. R. B. Dadgeon of Menomonie succeeds Superintendent | the Tacoma Board of 
Beach at Madison, and is himself succeeded by Prin. J. E Hoyt of | school purposes. 


MONTANA. principalship of the Madison High School, and Prin. H. J. Bowel 
Mrs. M. S. Cummins, formerly one of the best teachers in the | of the Merrill Hill School nee him. 7 : 


The calling of new professors to the chairs of Latin and geology 


; in the University of Wisconsin, together with the reorganization of 
Pranpeneg by had three normal institutes this summer, the only the department of geology and mineralogy and the College ‘of Let- 
ever held in the state. One at Helena, lasting three weeks, ters, are among the late announcements of that institution. 


The normal school buildings at Whitewater and at Platteville 


four weeks, was conducted by Prof. J. A. Riley; and the last at| have been thoroughly renovated and repaired preparatory to the 
opening of the ne . Additi i 
Many of the Montana teachers are spending the month of ittons are is process of construction 


W. D. Parker, for the past two years supervisor of free hi 


WASHINGTON, 


will be given an opportunity to view this wonderland, when the Na-| schools, has been appointed superintendent of the Asylam for the 
Blind at Janesville. 


State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacomas 


State Superintendent Bryan re 


that the county institutes are 

~ attendance is great, the in- 
struction , and the results more promising. he Ki 

of the Batte schools, has ae ney ae was = largest ever held in the mm there der 

Miss Mary Layton, one of Butte’s finest teachers, will conduct a “contribated A, 

. fact a joint institute, that the Tacoma Institute was really the 

Prof. L. Clem, recently from the east, is engaged to teach in| larger, there being over two bundred in attendance. We hear the 

work of each very highly commended. 


County Supt. V. A. Pasey now carries a gold-headed cane on 


The new princi 


‘ state occasions, and each is becoming to the other. The teach 
Cc. B. Denson of the Raleigh Male Academy, Raleigh, has/of the King County Iastitute coved their’ a be 
accepted his appointment as Commissioner of the Educational De-| this present to a 26 pry’ official. 


good will by making 
of the Payallap schools is Mr. Livermore. 


The north Pacific coast loses one of its grandest women and one 


At the examination for state certificates and life 


will be a special “‘ Edacational Week,’’ when teachers and schools | of the leading spirits in educational circles by th val of M 

will be the center of interest. Many prominent educational men | Sabin to Wiseonsin, For nena years Miss Sabin me pon bee 
will be invited to address the people. The South means to attain| with the Portland schools, the last three as city superintendent. 
the highest plane possible in the education of her children and of | The loss is irreparable, and to many is personal. 


was connected 


diplomas, held 


spond with all who are in any way interested in the exposition, |at Seattle recently, J. M. Hitt, J. W. Shepherd, and Royal J. 


especially from its educational sid Tilton, passed creditable examinations and were awarded state 
papers. 
WISCONSIN. For several years R. S. Bingham was one of Iowa’s leading eda- 


Supt. W. H. Beach of the Madison city schools, and Prof. E. J.|cators. He takes charge of the Central School, Tacoma, the com- 
McEwan, principal of the Madison High School, resigned their |ing year. Principal Bingham will be a decided accession to th 
positions at the close of the school year. Professor McEwan is Tadies school Sinema = wi 4 


The building of the Puget Sound University has been leased to 


Superintendent Brintnall of Olympia has been in 


Education, for aterm of years, for public 


demand 


accession of student teachers. The attendance at Monteagle Assem-| Richmond. 
M. C. 


bly, including the schools, now reaches 1,000. 


all summer as institute conductor, having conduc five in all, 


Prin. J. H. Hutchison of the Dalavan schools is promoted to the 


He is a success every where. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Leominster.—Miss Lydia B. Evex of Fall River 
and Mies an of Somerville are the new 
assistants in the high school, and Miss Nellie 
Williams becomes principal of the Pierce School 
in of Mrs. Shepard resigned. Miss Proctor 
of Fitchburg has been elected to the Pierce School 
vide Mies Freeman, who goes as teacher to the 
New Britain Normal; and Miss Helen G. Rice 
in place of Miss Mattie Cole of the Field Primary 
School. Miss Cole goes to take charge of the 
model school at Bristol, Conn. 

J. G. Thompson of Northboro has been elected 
to the Leominster schools at a salary of $1,300. 

Boston is to have another training school of 
music, for the training of teachers of music, with 
George H. Howard as director. 

The New Salem Academy had a grand celebra- 
tion of the 96th year of its history. Prin. J. C. 
Greenough of the Westfield Normal School deliv- 
ered a vigorous oration. 

The alumni of the Hitchoock Free High School 
of Brimfield had an outing, and the school an in- 
ning, Aug. 21, with an address by Arthur A. Up- 
ham of the Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School, 
and the principal, J. W. Rassell. 

There is very general regret that the buildings 
of the Anderson School of Natural History at the 
island of Penikese were burned, Aug. 20. They 
were built in 1873 by Professor Agassiz, for a 
summer school, at an expense of $10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The salutatorian of the graduating class of the 
academic department at Yale this year is William 
Tenney Bartley, son of Principal Bartley of the 
Bridgeport High School. He has already been 
eng: as assistant in the Bulkeley High School 
for Boys at New London, and will begin his 
duties in September. 

or H. Williams, formerly principal of the 
high school at West Springfield, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools and principal of 
the high school at Thomaston. 


DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one wa 

to cure deafness, and that is by constitutiona 
remedies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed con- 
dition of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely 
closed, ness is the result, and unless the infla- 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten, are caused by catarrb, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we cannot cure 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 
free F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


— Sarcasm is a powerful weapon, but unless you 
are large and active itis well not to use it generally, 
_ you are safely out of reach—Somerville 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
re spondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


THE AMERICAN Book Company, New York, 
bas in hand for publication this current year: 
Vergil’s by W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
and F, J. Miller; ‘‘ Cicero’s Orations’’; “ An In- 
ductive Latin Primer’’; ‘‘ Supplementary Read- 
ing in Latin’; ‘* Latin Prose Composition” ; 
‘*An Inductive Greek Primer’; “ Xenophon’s 
Anabasis’’; Homer’s Iliad’’; ‘‘ Supplementary 
Greek Reading ’’; and “ Greek Prose Composi- 
tion’’—all in the Harper series of Latin and 
Greek text-books on the inductive method. 

Other works in active preparation by the Amer- 
ican Book Company are: ‘‘ Cathcart’s Literary 
Reader,’’ a manual of English Literature; ‘ Ele- 
ments of Physical Culture,’’ by Miss R. Ella Mor- 
ris; new editions of ‘‘ Webster’s Common School 
Dictionary” and ‘‘ Webster's High Sshool Dic- 
tionary ’’; a revision of “.Gray’s Field, Forest, 
and Garden Botany,’’ which forms Part II. of 
‘*Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany ”’ 
(Part I., “ Gray’s Lessons in Botany,’’ was revised 
last year. ) 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Miss ANNA SCHWIETERING desires a position 
to teach French and Grammar. She is of French 
and German parentage; until fourteen lived in 
France, then spent three years in Germany, after- 
wards was graduated at Wellesley College. Since 
graduation Mies Schwietering has spent three years 
in Europe, and has taught three years in Wellesley 
Preparatory School, Philadelphia. Address, P. O. 
Box 198, College Point, Long Island. 


When Mr New York City 
Baggage ress . stop 
at the ¢ GRAND Union Horst. opposite Grand COen- 


600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up 
wards per day. pean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


1514 Beacon 8t., Boston, 
School of Expression, sass bee. 
Thorough vocal * and lit. training. Cat. free. Next 
summer in London. See Province of Kaxpression. 
Send for Home Study circular. 


Dr. Sauver’s Educational Works. 


Petites Causeries. 


NEw EDITION just out. 


Causeries Avec Mes Eleves. 


Educational Institutions. wa 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses. 
Prepares for any college. New music course of three 

ears. Thirteen teachers. New library goin up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school For your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 


PAINESVILLE, 0. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY "etary 
ed; increased opportunities for the liberal and thor- 
ough education of young women. 
hirty third year begins September 16, 1891. 
10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


NEW EDITION just out. 


Exercises with translations from English into 
French have just been added to both books; also 
a complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy 
of the pamphlets containing these exercises and the 
keys to the same, also the Catalogues of his publica- 
tions, will be sent free to applicants by 

Dr, L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrraM ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

tions on teaching, i ge and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
ints West and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. 15 and 
i Good for 30 days, with stop-over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 6. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Already Engaged. 


A large majority of all our numbers are about to commence their labors for the 
ensuing year. Among those who have recently secured positions through the New 
Enotanp Bureau or Epvucation, six teachers, one Master and five ladies, are 
employed in a Massachusetts town at an aggregate salary of $3,200, and in one 


distant city six lady teachers will begin 


their schools this week, at an aggregage 


salary of $4,200. Still we are able to supply other schools with good teachers 
and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Libra 


8 in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered com 
Prices ied. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


paid. Prices low, terms easy. Agents wan 


By E. C. STEDMAN 


ry of American Literature. 


plete; express 


| 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Best in the United States. 
Five teachers: twelve special lecturers. 
For Prospectus address 


POSSE GYMNASIUM, 
4t 23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


MICHICAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi- 
cal instruction in Drawing, Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statistics, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineeriog, Shop-practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing, Motallergy. Plane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
ing, Hydraulics, M ning. Mineralogy, Gen- 
eral, ‘Economie, and Field Geology, ete. as Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geol ‘ 
Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equippe " 
Tuition free. For Catalogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich. 8t 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(698 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12. 8t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty-seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Oolleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library, 5,000 volumes. Large new build- 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


State Normal School, 


PLYMOUTH, N.H. 


At the commencement of the next term, Sepf. 2. 
the school will occupy its eiegant mew Scheol- 
house and Boarding Hall, and all the former 
buildings will have been removed. With its beauti- 
ful assembly room, library, laboratories, and draw- 
ing room, and its large, commodious recitation rooms 
and training school rooms, its facilities for work are 
vastly improved. The new boarding hall is supplied 
with all modern conveniences, including bath rooms 
with hot and cold water on every floor, and is in ev- 
ery way healthful and commodious. 

th buildings are well lighted, and are supplied 
with the most perfect means for heating and venti- 
lation. 

Graduates of High Schools are admitted without 
examination. Tuition is free. 

For the course of study and full information address 


he Principal, 
it. Cc. C, ROUNDS. 


100 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hons & Yours, & 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for September 
contains an able reply to Goldwin Smith’s paper 
entitled ‘‘ New Light on the Jewish Qusstion,’’ 
which appeared in the Review for Aug. The article 


is from the pen of Isaac Bendavid, a man of unusual 
controversial powers. C. P. Huntington, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, makes ‘‘A 
Plea for Railroad Consolidation.’”’ Mr. Hunting- 
ton believes that it would be a good thing if ail 
the railroads of the country were consolidated 
under one control, and the arguments with which 
he supports his position are full of force. Mrs. 
Mary Livermore writes with enthusiasm on the 
subject of Co-operative Womanhood in the 
State,’ showing how much women are doing for 
themselves and the community by organization. 
Lieutenant Cushing’s blowing up of the rebel ram 
“‘Albemarle’’ is graphically depicted by the late |; 
Admiral Porter. The Hon. Charles K. Tucker- 
man furnishes a budget of fresh ‘* Anecdotes of 
English Clergymen.’’ In an article entitled ‘* Dogs 
and their Affections,’’ Ouida writes con amore, and 
gives some most interestiog incidents of the tender- 
ness and fidelity of the deg. ‘* TLe Ideal Sun- 
day ”’ is considered by the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
who enters a plea for the Sunday opening of art- 
galleries, museums, and music balls. Clara Mor- 
ris contributes some entertaining “ Reflections of an 
Actress.’’ The inside history of the negotiations 
for the establishment of a naval station by the 
United States at the Mole St. Nicholasis furnished 
by the Hon. Frederick Douglase, who has jast re- 
signed the post of United States Minister to Haiti. 
**Ts Drunkenness Curable ?”’ is the title of an im- 

rtant symposium, the contributors to which are 

r. William A. Hammond, Dr. T. N. Crothers, 
Dr. Elon N. Carpenter, and Dr. Cyrus Edson. 


opens a new serial entitled “‘ That Little Woman.” 
An illustrated paper on ‘‘ River Birds” will inter- 
est all lovers of natural history. 
cacies’’ is the title of a contribution by A. G. Payne. 
‘‘A Friend of the Jintons’’ is a short story by 
John Anderton. t 
by Frederick Langbridge, followed by a story in 
five chapters, called ‘‘A Gainea Guest.’’ 


attention, for very few will know what it means. 
‘* Hereditary Traite,’’ Alexander Cargill a gues, 
are to be found in dogs as well as in men 
Short stories and long, poetry, music, fash- 
ion letters, and a well filled ‘‘ Gatherer’’ bring 
number to a close. 

0. 


all interested in education. It contains five very 
able articles, presenting the present problems of 
eduggtion, by persons of eminence in the work. 
They are as follows: 
School—What It Should Be,’’ by The Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Coit, Rector of St. Paul’s School Con- 
cord, N. H. 
versity,’ by President David Starr Jordan, of the 
new Leland Stanford, Jr. University, California 


Their conclusion in general is that drunkenness 
is curable, though the probabilities of a cure de- 
pend much upon the will-power and moral stamina 
of the patient. There is the usual variety among 
the notes and Comments, which include papers 
on “Oar Dreadful American Manners,” by O. 
F. Adams,” ‘‘ The Value of Vanity,’’ by Junius 
Henri Browne, and ‘‘ The Ideal University,” by 
the Rev. John Miller, of Princeton, N. J. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cts. New York. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for September 


** Cheap Deli- 


Last’’ isa humorous poem 


“ Fossik- 
ng’’ is the title of an article which will attract 


New York: Cassell Pab. 
15 cents a number; $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Forum for September is a notable ona for 


‘*An American Boys’ 


“ Ideals of the New American Uni- 


The American opportunity to establish a university 
unhampered by academic or ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions. ‘‘ Technological Education in the United 
States,” by Prof. H. W. Tyler, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. A review of scien- 
tific and indastrial schools avd their educational 
effect. “A Review of the Higher Edacation of 
Women,” by Alice Freeman Palmer, lately presi- 
dent of Wellesley College. The record of eo-eda- 
cational colleges, women’s colleges, and ‘* an- 
nexes.’’ ‘* Physical Hindrances to Teaching 
Girls,’”’ by Charlotte W. Porter, Principal of “The 
Eims” school for girls, Springfield, Mass. The 
serious difficulties that rich girls present to the 
teacher. This group of Forum articles is the re- 
sult of an inquiry made some time ago by the editor 
of The Forum of a large number of oar leading 
teachers as to what the real problems of education 
are, and as to who could best throw light on them. 
The other papers in this nomber are ‘* The Farm- 
er’s Isolation and the Remedy,’’ by John W. Book- 
walter. ‘‘ The Growth and Triumph of Wagner- 
ism,’”’ by Henry T. Finck. ‘‘Authors’ Complaints 
and Publishers’ Profits,’ by George Haven Put- 
nam. The details of publishing arrangements; 8 
fair division of risks and profits. “‘The Govern- 
ment of the United States in Account with the 
Taxpayers,’’ by Edward Atkinson. ‘‘ The Politi- 
cal Issues of 1892,’’ by the Hon. Henry Cabot 
‘* The Recent Growth of Industrial Cap- 
italization,’’ bv J. Selwin Tait. “The Fature of 
the Electric Railway,’”’ by Frank J. Sprague. 
‘Accidents and Accident Insurance,’ by Jame, 
R. Pitcher. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers. 
50 cents. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


— Scribner's Monthly for September has a strik- 
ing frontispiece, entitled “ Deck Quaoits on a P. 
and O. Liner.”” Ridgley Hunt, U. S. navy, far- 


| of the World.” Wrecker,’’ a serial story 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, and Lloyd Osbourne, is 
continued, with fall page illustrations. John h, 
Spears writes of “ Odd American Homes.” ‘The 


City of the Sacred Bo-Tree — anuradhapura,”’ is 
by James Ricalton; good illustrations, Andrew 
Lang contributes a very interesting article on 
‘*Adventures Among Books.”” Alice Morse Earle 
describes the experiences of ‘‘A China Hunter in 
New England.”’ The illustrations reveal the 
riches of this country in beautifal designs in china. 
Felix Mascheles writes on ‘' Browning’s Asolo.’ 
The illustrations of Browning’s house and of the 
town of Asolo are excellent. ‘* Ran to Seed,” is a 
short story by Thomas Nelson Page. 5 All inter- 
ested in higher education will read with interest 
and profit, Prof. Josiah Royce’s ‘‘ Present Ideals 
of American University Life.’’—it is a timely 
article. The department of The Point of View 
containg some very pertinent suggestious on hi: - 
tory writing, emancipating fiction, ard authors. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 
New York City: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September opens 
with a new story in a new veiu, by Radyard Kip- 
ling, “The Disturber of Traffic.” Mr. Kipling 
has never done anything of the same kind before, 
and has never been more vivid and astounding 
than in the present story. A short story ‘An In- 
nocent Life,’’ is contributed by Lillie B. Chace 
Wyman. Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘ House of Martha”’ is 
continued by a long installment, and Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood gives four clever|chapters of ‘‘The 
Lady of Fort St. John.”” Thus fiction is quite 
fully represented in this summer issue. The general 
articles of this number are very good, and consist 


nishes his fifth article on ‘‘ The Steamship Lines 


of “‘ Town Life in Arkansas,’ by Octave Thanet ; 


Some Recent Publications. 

Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Two Girls on a Barge - D. Appleton & Co, New York 
Fritz of Prussia - - Thos. Nelson & Sons, N Xx 
Wanderings in South America’ - - - aterton « . 
First Steps in Electricity - - - - Barnard Chas. E. Merrill & Co, N Y - 15 
The Story of Scotland - - . - Mackintosh 4G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1 50 
The Story of the Jews Under Rome - . - Morrison as ” 1 50 
Osborne of Arracbar - - Douglass Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Catalogue of Minerals & Synonyms - - - Egleston W. B Clarke & Co, Bost, 2 50 
A Manual of Land Surveying - - - Hodgman F. Hodgman, Mich. 2 50 
The Chi dren’s Primer - - - . - pid Ginn & Co, Boston 
Clarke’s Briefer Practical Rhetoric - . Clark Henry Holt & Co, N Y 90 
As We Were Saying - - - - - Warner Harper & Bros, New York 
The Five Gateways of Knowledge - - Wilson Macmillan & Co, New York 50 
Dictionary of Political Economy - Palgrave 1 00 
Westminster Abbey - - - Loftie 2 25 
Life’s Handicap - - - Kipling 1 00 
Anderson’s Light Gymnastics - - - - Anderson Effingham Maynard & Co,N Y_ 1 50 
Baker’s Elementary Psychology - Baker te 
Sermons of Edwin Hatch, D.D. - - - Hatch Thos. Whittaker, N Y 1 50 
The Kight Road - - Kramer 1 26 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


AMERICAN Book CompANy, 806 Broad- 
way, New York, announce another new book of 
special interest to teachers and students of mathe- 
matics. It isa work on Plane and Solid Geometry, 


but it usually takes a man to provide the ready 
cash to build it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It takes a woman to plan a house properly, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


AMERICAN 
LITHRATURH. 


By ALBERT H. SMITH, 


A,B. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Price, 90 cents. 


There has been for years a growing demand for a 
text-book on American Literature, comprehensive in 
its scope, yet sufficiently concise to be completed in 
one term. Such a text-book is here presented, with 
the belief that it will fill a long -felt want in many 
schools, 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 

stuaptens and most practical form, while it carefully 

avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 

mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 


in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 


— Iam an old man and have been a constant 


ELDREDCE & BRO., 
2t PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


by Seth T. Stewart. The editor and publishers 
believe that it will be a great improvement in 
method and arrangement, and that it is con- 
structed with the most intelligent and intelligi- 
ble attention to educational principles. Sen- 
senig’s Series of Algebras, is published by the 
above named company. Tne Elementary Alyebra, 
or Numbers Symbolized, is the introductory text- 
book which leads on to Advanced Algebra, or 
Numbers Universalized (Part I. and Part II.) by 
David N. Sensenig. These school books are the 
outgrowth of twenty years’ experience, and have 
features which seem to call fer special recognition. 
Another notable and recent school book published 


by the same company is Peterman’s Elements of 


Civil Government, an elementary textbook for pub- 
lic schools, high schools, and normal tchools, by 
Alex. Peterman, late Principal and Professor of 
Civil Government in the Normal School of Ken- 
tucky State College. 12mo, 118 pp. The A. B. 
C. List of over 2000 school and college textbooks 
will be sent free to any address on application. 
See announcements on the last page of Tuz JouR- 
NAL each week. 

Tuk EmMEeRsON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, of 
Boston,—Charles Wesley Emerson, LL.D., presi- 
dent,—issues a catalogue of rare attractiveness 
professionally and typographically. There are in 
the regular faculty no less than twelve experts 
with seven other lecturers. This is not only emi- 
nently successful in points of numbers, bat it is an 
institution of power in the commanity and in the 
profession. Its scope, personel and history com- 
bine to make it very attractive to those seeking 
the training and inflaence of such a special college. 
Dr. and Mrs. Emerson have had large summer 

in connection with the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, and after a little genuine rest 
will welcome students, old and new, to their col- 
lege home at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York, have 
just published ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy,’’ by 
Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale College. It is de- 
signed for college seniors, teachers, and ‘* expert 
readers.’’ It deals with the original principles 
presupposed and ascertained by the particular sci- 
ences in their relation to ultimate reality. 

— Sometimes a woman can learn some hing 
from a reilroad time table, but usually it is only 
that she can’t by heralf find out when her train 
is going to leave. 


sufferer with catarrh for the last ten years, I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so simple a remedy will cure 
such a stubborn disease.—Henry Billings, U. S. 
Pension Att’y, Washington, D. C. 


— No successful editor in this world ever wrote 
a business-college hand. That may be why there 
is not a compositor in the country to-day who has 
lived to be more than fifty years old. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTrHine SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— A woman touches a man’s sensitiveness in a 
very tender spot when she insinuates that he does 
- know all theref‘is to know about how to drive 
a horse. 


—I suffered for more than ten years with that 
dreadful disease, catarrh, and used every available 
medicine which was recommended to me. _I can- 
not thank you enough for the relief which Ely’s 
Cream Balm has afforded me.— Emanuel Myers, 
Winfield, L. I., New York. 


— We make just the pen you are looking for, a 
pen to suit your hand. A box with 144 different 
kinds for $1.00. Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 
John St., New York. 


— A boy would rather hook green cherries in 
the dark from a neighbor’s tree than eat ripe frnit 
in broad daylight from a tree in his father’s yard. 
| This illustrates a peculiarity of disposition, too, 
| that some boys do not seem to outgrow, even when 
| they grow up. 


Lizzie 8S. HALLIWRTT, No. 19 South 30th St., 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
city. GRANVILLE B. PuTNAM, Frankiin School, 
Boston, wiil give information concerning the Teach« 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 


Teachers Wanted. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern University, a teacher of Vocal Music 
to classes, and the Piano to individuals. Salary, 
$500; possibly more for the lady well qualified. The 
candidate must be a member of the Congregational 
Church, Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A Principal and wife to take charge of a well estab 
lished and prosperers Aesdemic Institution in New 
England. The Pri: cipal will need to purchase $200 
to $400 worth of fu:uiture. The annual income is 
$1000, which may be increased by proper manage- 
ment. Apply at once to 

ORCUTT, Manager, 


and every teacher of 
pensable. 


8 hers for 
per: introduction and to teachers f 
upon receipt of price. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties It grew up in the classroom. and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 


570 pages. $2.00 
Every school and yw should have a copy of it, 
ematics will find it indis- 


y all Booksellers, or mailed 


1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


+ Beven Colleges and Schools, 
Registrar. 


Bester ONIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the 


(A.M. or Ph.D.), “who has made English a specialty 


PROFESSIONAL. 

WANTED, HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 

In a College located in a large western city, a man Hanover, N. H, Address the President, or Prof. 


E. R. RUGGLEs. 


—who can teach English, as Day’s Art of Discourse, 
Hiil’s Rhetoric, Trench on Words, etc.; and also for 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


4 time, at least, take a small class in Psychology and 
History of Philosophy. He must be a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist, and helpful in promoting the 
Christian werk of the college. A graduate of Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, or Princeton preferred.” 
Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


ing of teachers in all branch t trial wing. 
For circular and further hh. 
school, Newbury, corner of 


culars ap’ 
xeter Stree 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


ly at the 
ton. 
cipal. 


r, 
N. E. Bureau ct 
Romerset St.. Roston 


WANTED, 


ASSAOHUSETTS STA 
M NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
H. Principal. 


For 


In a church school in Pennsylvania, a college grad- 
uate to teach Mathematics. He must be an Beiseo. 
ian. If an capers in athletics, all the better. 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a New England industrial school, a lady to teach 


NORMAL 


S™ NORMAL SOHOOL, 


SCHUOL, 
‘a erm gins Sept. 3. 
For Information and Ratalogues address 
C. C, UNDs, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


common English branches and to play the organ and 
sing with children. Salary. home. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


‘ATE N 
For (ORMAL SOROOL, BRIDGEWA 


Mass. 
catalogues, address the 
A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL S0HOOL, Mass. 
hea only. Hor catalogues, address the 


GAR, Ph. 


In a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap- 
tist corayman teacher and wife, —the man to teach 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English Ability 
and experience required. Such a couple would re- 
ceive a salary of $1,450. Board from $8 to $12 per 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sex 
For Catalogues address. 


J. @. Gueznovan, Principal. 


month. Apply to 


ORCUTT. Manager, 


— The cry of the people now is for summer 
and then for some more novels, 


E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., 


OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Be o pa cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohice 
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“A Study of Analogy,’’ by John Burroughs; 
‘* An Innocent Life,’’ by Lillie B. Chace Wyman ; 
‘* The Quest of a Cup,” by Alice Brown; ‘‘Europe 
and Cathav,’’ by John Fiske; ‘‘At the Market of 
the Dead,’’ by Lafeadio Hearn; “ Forecasting,” 
a poem, by Philip Bourke Marston; ‘Courts of 
Conciliation,” by Nicholay Grevstad; ‘ The 
Author Himeelf,”’ by Woodrow Wilson ; “‘Rabiah’s 
Defense,”’ a poem, by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son; “Speech as a Barrier Between Man and 
Beast,’’ by E. P. Evans; ‘‘Song for Setting,” a 

, inscribed to Karl Pflueger, Melodist, by 
Thomas William Parsons; ‘‘ Dyer’s Hollow,” by 
Bradford Torrey. The article of Mr. Evans will 
interest all students of animals, Researches into 
the language of animals is at present attracting a 
good deal of attention ; and this able paper on the 
subject will interest not only thespecialist, but the 
lover of the marvelous. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 35cts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. 

— Harper’s Magazine for Sept. is opened by a 
series of charming illustrations of Shakespeare's 
‘* Much Ado About Notbing,’’ many of them full 
page, from drawings of Edwin A.Abbey. Richard 


Wheatley contributes an interesting article on the 
history, purpose, and methods of ‘‘ The New York 
Chamber of Commerce,’’ with nine illustrations. 
There is an installment of the letters of Charles 
Dickens to Wilkie Collins. These letters have 
never before been published, and are edited with 
notes and comments by Laurence Hatton. F. 
Hopkinson Smith relates his experiences while liv- 
ing in Constantinople last summer, under the title 
of ‘‘ Under the Minarets,’’ illustrated. Mr. De 
Blowitz treats of ‘‘ Germany, France, and General 
European Polities.’’ The writer forecasts the future 
politics of Europe, and predicts a cataclysm which 
will change its geography according to the issue of 
the combats which will then be fought out. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler in a second paper gives “Glimpses 
of Western Architecture in Chicago,’’ with ten 
illustrations. Under the title of ‘‘ Chinese Secret 
Societies,’’ Frederick Boyle gives the history of 
some of the most important secret societies in 
China, to whose influence the recent outrages 
upon Christian missionaries in that country are 
attributed. Harriet Pinckney Huse writes “An 
Untold Story of the Florida War.’’ Walter Besant 
contributes another paper on London, giving an ac- 
count of the palaces, the princes. and the mer- 
chants of the Plantagenet period. Nearly a score of 
illustrations accompany the article. In the depart- 
ment of fiction is ‘‘An Imperative Duty,’’ Part: II., 
by W. D. Howells; ‘* Peter [bbeteon,”’ Part IV., 
written and illustrated by George du Manrier; 
Wheat-field Idyl,’’ by Elizabeth Stoddard. 
The Editorial Departments, under the control of 
George William Curtis, William Dean How: lls, 
and Charles Dudley Warner, present for discussion 
and thought the usual rich variety of timely topics 
relating to society, music, manners, and literatore. 
Literary notes, by Laurence Hutton. Price, $4.00 
a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The Chautauquan appears for September 
with its usual array of some twenty-five articles, 
not including the editorial and C. L. 8. C. depart- 
ments nor the library table. The editor’s outlook 


and notebook gives the substance of what is going 
on in the world, in condensed readable form. The 
library table is a collection of extracts, each com- 
plete in itself, from some of the best of recent 
publications. In the body of the magazine there 
is besides the summer novelette, an illustrated 
article on Russia ani the Russians, two translations, 
one on the omnipresent Chilean War, and the 
other from Frauenbernf on Women in Literature. 
Other articles touch the social life of artists, The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, two articles on or for boys, The French 
Cook, A Colored Sisterhood, A Waif's Picnic, 
Advanced Women, the United States as a Pub- 
lisher of Scientific Books and Secrets. Sarah K. 
Bolton discusses ‘‘ Playing With Hearte,’’ not 
referring to cases where they are trumps, and 
Lyman Abbott treats ‘‘ Modern Methods of Social 
Reform.’’ Surely one has peculiar tastes who can- 
not find something in the Chautauquan to while 
away an hour. Meadville, Pa.: De. Theodore L. 
Flood. Monthly. Yearly subscription, $2.00. 


— President Seth Low, of Columbia College, 
and ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, will contribute a paper 
to the September Century on ‘‘ The Government of 
Cities in the United States,’’ in which he considers 
what a city government ought to undertake to do, 
and what form or organization is best for its pur- 


poee. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Magazine of Art, for September; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The New Moon. for ny terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass: New Moon Pub. Co. 

Our Day. for August; terms, $2 50a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Day Pub. Co. 

The Chautauquan, for. September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Treasury, for Pastor and People, for Septem 
ber; terms, $2.50 a year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

St. Nicholas, for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co 

The Atlantic Monthly, for September; terms, $4.00 
avyear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

University Extension, for August; terms, $3 00 a 
year Philadelphia: American Society for Univer- 
sit xtension. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for September ; terms, $1.00 
ayear, Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Forum, for September, terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: Forum Pub. Co. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers ve Association, 70 Dear- 


= 


Publishers. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & .» M. D. Berlitz & 
Gone New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
uveur ; &c., &c. 
the Foreign and and Amerloan Books in 
ent Lap , 
ces. Catalogues ap 
SCHOENHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
’ FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSKA. By MICHEL DURAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
,VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 25c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘ charmant 
raconteur.”’ 16mo, paper. 25 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published, 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
‘ / 
‘Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol., $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile 6 of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francais,” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway 


omson’s New Arithmetics Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Weed 

ee ellogg’s essons English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature, 
son’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., 5 Somerset Boston. 


Time Table of the Heavens. 


Children ‘‘ tell the stars’ with Royal Hiil’s beauti- 
ful work, The Stars and Constellations, which 
describes and maps out all seen by naked eye, and 
supplies perpetual time table whereby all may iden- 
tify the stars, etc.. at any time. 

eautifully bound. any illustrations. Large 
square book. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


of luck sometimes hit a man. if conditions are favorable. Not long ago a candidate of 

ours was selected assistant ina Western eh school at $1425, and the principal came 

East supposing the matter was settled. When he got here he found that the board of 

education had raised the salary of the man e)2cted in order to keep him, and he had declined. There was 

no time to enter into long correspondence, the place must be filled at once. So he came to us and said, 

Give me the best man for the place who ean be had immediately and certainly.”’ It was desirable that 

the candidate should be a Yale graduate, familiar with shorthand, A man of the present class who stood 

among the first fifteen in scholarship, who was an expert in phonography, and who had taught one year, 

seemed to answer the requirements, and we telegraphed him to come here. He had registered for $900, 

and not having secured a place felt rather dis- well, and then said to him: ‘“ Well, you can 

couraged, We &xplained the duties of the place, OF probably have the place if you will accept the 

found that he felt sure he could perform them salary offered. Will you take it at $600?” He 

hesitated ; four long years in college, and only $600 a year. ‘It seems a long way to go for $600,” he 

Said doubtful! “Yes. but it is a good place, with chance for promotion.” “Tf will take it.” he said 

bravely. ‘All right,’ we replied; “it is yours. and the salary is $1425.” ‘“ What made you say $600?’ 

“T gave you the sweat, now you can take the plucge.” LUCK 
did’nt grumble over paying his commission. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ANTED e Prof. of Assaying and Metaliurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500. Two 
e_ Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prof. of Greek and Latin, $90. Teacher of 
Science in City High Schoo!, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800, $1000. $1500. Prof of English 
and History, $1560. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Episcopalian), $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $560 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHVUOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in eve 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SLND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,,10@ Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,|1201 So.Spring St.,/48 Washi 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Il. Tena.’| es, Cal. | Portland, 


Prof. E. J. Cotcorp, of Franklin, N. Y., writes us as 
| follows: ‘‘ Let me thank you most cordially for your splen- 
* did —- You did more for me than nearly all the other 
Agencies with which I was I shall come to you.” Published by permis:ion. 
.A4.C Props. 
Registration free. {i 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIAL, 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Eloecution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetcric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete., ete. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCIKs on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7rH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA, 


RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
APHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIOC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course eagarating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and T nometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series Il. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston 


Address 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exc ‘or you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH Avyz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pepageagne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
4 ‘PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

abies FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, _ for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y. 


BSTRACTS OF LECTURES 


ON THE 
Science of Education. 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 


A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 

We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
centaining these articles, which we will send, post 
paid, to any address for $1.00. 

Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


New England Bureau of Education somerset st. toston, mass 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere, is constant during every part of the year. Now “the Summer is 
ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. Many schools beginning in 
September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 
demand for a new supply necessary. It is never too late to register. 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


147 THROOoP St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


tf 
Educational Agency 
| American School Bureau. 


Send for application form, Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
Some spe.ial positions offered galoties, $500 to and Piticiently, Knows the whereabouts of 
1300. Address CHICKEKING & CO. | the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 

ar 


tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a ge and 
Teachers’ Agency 


most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
OF RELIABLE 


senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 


TEACHERS Ane INTRODUCED 
TOSCHOOL- 
OFFICERS, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | 

very de ent of instruction ; recom- H RS 
good to pare WANTED for all grades in 


Albers BREWER. 
peangorn st. Chieago. 


schools to parents. Call on or address 
school work. Normal graduates 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ , preferred. Application forms 
28 Union Square, New York. and circulars sent on request. 


The New American Teachers’Agency, Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


: E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 50 Bromaecld Reston, Mace. 
kind are wanted to register early to em. EGISTER with the 
Centre of business is near the centre of Pop- | EDUCATION, 
(with stamp) to C. B. R sLES & CO., American Teachers’ Bureau 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg,, Cincinnati, O. TEACHERS WANTE , St. Louis. 16th Year. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | **g3iv?'" 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR Send stamp for b'anks to 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 Kast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Tertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B way, N- 


AGENTS make 190 PER and win $748 CASH Prizes 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THREE NOTABLE 


NEW BOOKS 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


By T. Stewart, A. B. (Yale). 


pages, $1.12. 

Among the many new and important features of this 
work are: 

1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 

2. Each book and section preceded by a synopsis. 

3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of 
manual practice with rule and compass. 

4. Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed 
has its own meaning to the student. 

5. General scholia presenting important matter not often 
found in text-books of Geometry. 

6. Pictorial effect of the figures in solid Geometry. 

Modern methods and true educational principles charac- 
terize the work. 


“a thorough examination of Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry bas 
convinced me that it is a work of rare excellence. The method 
followed by the author is inaccord with the most ad vanced pedagogical 
thought The mathematical training that the pupil would receive 
from the study of Geometry by the method of this book is vastly more 
valuabie than that resulting from the method followed by most text- 
books the subject. The more thoughtful teachers have become dis- 
satisfied with the old method and will heartily welcome a book on the 
new plan.” — ALBERT LEONARD, Principal of Dunkirk, (N. Y.) High 


12mo, 406 


_ ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


A text-book for use in Public Schools, High Schools 
and Normal Schools, and a Manual of Reference 
for Teachers. By ALEXANDER L. P&TERMAN, late 
Principal, and Professor of Civil Government in the 
Normal School of the Kentucky State College. 
12m0, cloth, 218 pages. 60 cents, Just published. 

From the known to the unknown is the motto of this 
work, Beginning with the home and family, the first form 
of government known to children, it takes up in their order, 
the school, the civil district, the township, the county, the 
state and the United States. It discusses the general 
functions of government; the principles of justice; _the 
powers of law; the rights of liberty; contains descriptions 
of parties and party machinery, and the Australian Ballot 

System, introducing facsimiles of ballots actually used under 

this system. It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader 

grade, yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly in its dis- 
cussions to form the basis of more advanced study in 
higher institutions of learning. 


“I think Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government is admirably 
planned and simply and tangibly worked out in a form to enable the 
youth of te land to lay hold of the correct ideas of government in 

ood time to make these conceptions part of themsely. sbefore assum - 
ng the duties of citizens.” — JOHN F. CROWELL, A. B., &c., 
of Trinity College, North Carolina. 


SPECIMEN COPIES OF ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE MAILED 


A CREAT CATALOCUE 


PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 


Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

The natural laws and principles which underlie 
rural life are of intense interest and importance, 
This book is the first attempt to present them in 
a simple form, in a single book of handy size, It 
embraces such elements of Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, Physical Geography, and Botany, as 
should be known to every person in any way 
interested in farms or farming. 

It treats the Substance of the Earth, Land and 
Water, the Atmosphere,P lants, Fertilizers, Culti- 
vation, Animals. 

” ve examined with care and pleasure the copy of Wins. 
ios of Doo at in 
that attention to whieh they are entitied, th 
book will be of value to all, and especially jokey =p ote of the 


farmers ’ —8. H. Cross, Member of the State Education of 
Rhode Island. 


ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


An adequate description of over three thousand school and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume. We have, therefore, found it convenient to divide our descriptive list into twenty- 


one sections, each devoted to a single branch or department of study. 


7. History. 


1. Reading. 
4 8. Spelling. 


2. Supplementary Reading. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 

5. Penmansip and Stenography. 
6. Geography. 


10. Drawing 
11. Music. 


9. English Language. 


12. Book-keeping. 


The subjects are: 


13. Ancient Language. 
14. Modern Language. 
15. Science. 
16. Botany. 


Ethics. 


17. Philosophy, Psychology, and 


1S: 
19. P choo. rs. 
and Aide 
20. Elocution. 

21. Maps and Charts. 


Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 


American Book Company 


New York. 
Cincinnati. 
Chicago. 


See first page. Please mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. ;|CECILIAN 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R. I. Boo 


graphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D.| cational 
SEND #£OR PRICE LIST. 


by John'W. Tufts. 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. A Geo. wanpBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edv- 
arpentry, for grammar schools. 


SUPLEE’S 


Revised by 
A. L. MayHew, 


Vacation Songs 


Por Seashore and Country. 


Oxford. 


eyes, on TRENCH 
From 
New Plates. 


ON WORDS. 


COLLECE SONGS. 
New edition. with many new songs. Paper, 50c. 


cloth gilt, $1.00. 


By Isaac O. Winstow, A.M. Cloth, 12mo. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities fur securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
Prot. T. D. SuPLEK Trench “On the — of 
Words,” originally in lectures. was but 
ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de- 

lored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
he present volume. The advant 1ges claimed for it 
over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1 00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 61 East 10th St., N. ¥. 


THE STUDENT'S 


COLLECE SONCS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. 
paper, $1.00. 

JUBILEE & PLANTATION SONGS. 

An unrivaled collection of ‘‘ before de war” 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. 
Paper, 30c. 

MINSTREL SONGS. 

nation in dress. Over 
c 80 
$1.00; boards, $125; cloth $2 

COLLECE SONCS FCR GUITAR. | 

COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 

Paper, $1 00; cloth, $1.50 


Heavy 


CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting sto which will ber with 
leasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and fo zive &@ popular Kade whe, of 
famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone tothe grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 81.26. 


Liberal terms in quantities, 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


pupils who have not yet entered, 
greater number of those attending 
academies are likely to enter, upon 
eal course. New revised edition, 

plates, now ready. A handsome fi 


college, for 75 cents. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) Colle 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. me 


ey Fall term opens October 13th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


cow HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 


ge of Oratory. 


JARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG 


MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 


loth $126. Copi ~ fore. 
ages, clo \. pies sent - or exam 
pasion, with a view to introduction tn school or 


51 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New York. 


2 volumes of College Songs, arran with bri!- 
liant, effective its. sod 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


nts’, a er Kemp, 
and Merry Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Harpur Euclid. 


By E. M. LANGLEY, Senior Mathematical Master. 
the Modern School, Bedford; and W. 8. PHILLIPS, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Bedford Gram- 
mar School. Crown 8yo, 


Books I.-IV.—12mo, 834 pages 
Books 1, and il—12mo, 162 


or who, like the 
our schools and 
regular classi- 
rinted from new 


& SON, 


END for our new Catal 


hy of Expression. Scientific 


HELPS,” including li Bl 
M.D., LL D., Presmpenr. "NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Fugeteal Training and 3 Boston, Mas 

and 


128 es; 30 cts. Book II —12mo, : ts, 

mo, 189 5 lete. 

Books I.-VI.and XI.—1 21, canes; $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 15 E. 16th 8t., New York. 


WANTED, 


A lady qualified to teach the Violin in a School} Ina Southern College a teacher “ Art, Short hand, 


of Music. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


8 once to 


36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. Mase. YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
WANTED, BY BIBRARE PARTICULARS 
and Type Writing.” Salary, $310 and board. Apply American Literatur 
Manager, FOR C. Stedman and Hutchinson, INFORMATION 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset rrhonary Restes. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. nil 


Minerals, j uffe nimals 


68; 60 cts. Book I.—12mo, 


chi 
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